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UP TO THE MARK. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHEN, about six months after his father's 
death, Grey Latimer, of Ashfield Park^ 
married, the town of Harefield, and the neigh- 
bouring village of Ashfield, were in a state of 
excitement bordering on convulsions. 

" Though really," as some of the cooler and 
wiser individuals comprised in the society of the 
beautiful district referred to, remarked, "it is 
not so wonderful that a man of Latimer's age 
should make a home for himself, nor that he 
should have chosen for his partner in that home 
the woman to whom he has been attached for 
years. Why people should make such a fuss 
about the matter one can hardly understand." 
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2 UP TO THE MARK. 

" It may seem so to you," rejoined the more 
excitable members of the population ; " but only 
think that, after all these years, Colonel Latimer 
actually has married the woman he preferred, 
and neither of them is young." 

Men and women do, for the most part, take a 
deep interest in a love-story, especially in one 
where hope has been deferred, fidelity has been 
shown, and the course of true love has at last 
run smooth. There is a curious satisfaction in 
knowing that some one has been happy, some 
one has been rewarded ; the sense of justice, so 
often disappointed in this imperfect life, is grati- 
fied, and there ensues a feeling of reassurance. 
What has been may be again ; once more there 
appears a secure foundation upon which to 
build and realize the ideal happiness; every- 
one takes to himself and herself, just because 
they are human, and share the universal aspira- 
tion of the human heart for happiness, a new 
hope and courage. The ideal of justice may be 
attained. The desire of the heart may be 
granted. " We have seen it," they say, " with 
our eyes." 

The Harefield and Ashfield people did not 
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differ from the rest of the world on these mat- 
ters — they talked and were glad. Divided into 
two parties, the grave and the excitable, they 
arrived at the same end, though by different 
roads, and expressed their regard and approba- 
tion, though in different terms. 

The persons so commented upon were un- 
conscious and heedless of any remarks. They 
each required only the companionship of the 
other. They had waited long and patiently, 
^th a romantic fidelity and self-sacrifice that 
had endeared them to one another. 

Colonel Latimer was forty, his newly-married 
wife but little younger ; yet no youthful pair 
ever started on their journey of wedded life with 
more joyful hopes and peaceful hearts than did 
they when they set off for Scotland in Colonel 
Latimer's chariot. 

They were together at last, ready to meet 
hand in hand whatever joy or sorrow life might 
bring them : far better prepared to do so than 
the young creatures who have no knowledge of 
the world, and little of each other ; who have 
judged by the outward show, and chosen by 
the pleased eye ; whose fancy, and not heart, 
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4 UP TO THE MARK. 

has been touched, and who must, alas ! too 
often learn the bitter lesson of disillusion. 

If Grey Latimer had not the eager eye and 
excited manner of a youthful bridegroom, the 
grave, calm dignity of his step and carriage, 
the firm intensity of his gaze, and the long, 
silent clasp, remarked, almost felt by all by- 
standers, with which he received in his own 
his wife's plighted hand, were much more ad- 
mirable, nor were there wanting, in quivering 
lip and dilated nostril, signs of deep emotion. 

During the years that Mr. Grantley had been 
Rector of Ashfield, his family had been intimate 
with the Latimers at the Park. The Rectory 
gate opened opposite to the private footpath 
to the parish church, which stood within the 
precincts of the park, and from the Rectory 
fields along the deep winding lane, overhung 
with great umbrageous trees, might be seen an 
entrance-lodge, and the great iron gates open- 
ing upon one of the principal drives to the 
mansion. Mr. Grantley had a key of the gate 
in the palings that admitted him to the private 
footpath, and he and his family rarely entered 
the Park by any other road. 
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It was a great boon to the Latimers when 
Mr. Grantley was appointed to Ashfield. He 
was a highlj educated gentleman, and had 
been a dignitary of Oxford, where he had 
graduated with Grey Latimer's father. At 
Oxford, differences of opinion, of habits of life 
— the wealth of ^ one, the comparative poverty 
of the other, — had kept them apart; but, in 
the country village, where there was no one of 
his own position with whom to associate- 
where, too, the last incumbent had been a 
weak and careless shepherd, and the flock had 
wandered into dissent and irreligion, — Mr. 
Latimer was glad to welcome the scholar ; and 
the two men became, if not friends, intimate 
associates, and dependent on each other for 
mutual good oflices. 

Mr. Grantley married as soon as he came into 
his Rectory, and Mrs. Latimer learned to love, 
with almost a sister's love, his fair, timid wife. 
In those days (a hundred years ago) people 
lived more at home, found more occupation 
around their own hearthstone, and took more 
interest in each other, in their own households, 
and in their neighbours' affairs, than they do 
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now. Thrown thus upon each other for com- 
panionship, it was no wonder that the younger 
members of the families were intimate from 
their cradles. 

The Latimer children especially delighted in 
their visits to the Rectory ; the greater freedom 
and homeliness of the life there was an attrac- 
tion to them, as such a life is to all children 
except a few modem ones, and such as are very 
worldly and spoiled. Mrs. Grantley's kind, sim- 
ple nature was more nearly attuned to a child's 
than Mrs, Latimer's more stately and dignified 
character. The mansion in the Park was so large 
that the children seemed to occupy but a comer 
of it, and the reception-rooms and beautiful pic- 
ture-gallery were often filled by guests from Lon- 
don, or by county residents. Mrs. Latimer's time 
was occupied by the conventional requirements 
of the society to which she belonged ; she spent 
every year some weeks in London with her 
husband, and though sincerely attached to, and 
anxions for, her childreD, she saw them only at 
stated times. At the Rectory, wherever Mrs, 
Grantley was, there lived the children. With 
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the exception of Mr. Grantley's study, where 
no one intruded without special leaye, the house 
and home were at least as much the property 
of the children as of their parents. 

From Mrs. Grantley Grey Latimer imbibed 
his earliest, deepest (and these are generally the 
longest-lived) sentiments of personal religion, 
and of the ideal peace and blessedness of 
domestic life. Grey was older than her own 
children, and he took an almost chivalrous 
pride (for there are bom gentlemen^ in waiting 
upon her, and setting an example of obedience 
and discretion to the younger ones. 

Grey Latimer went to Eton, and thence to 
Oxford ; a resident governess was installed at 
the Park for his sister, and the Rector's daughter 
Kate came to share her lessons. 

The relations between the elders of the two 
families were unaltered: there was never a 
dinner-party at the Park to which the Rector 
and his wife were uninvited ; when any states- 
man or literary celebrity was on a visit there 
Mr. Grantley spent as many hours in his 
society as did Mr. Latimer. Mrs. Grantley and 
Mrs. Latimer read and worked together, and 
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consulted each other as of old. But there was 
a great change in the children's lives. Grey 
49pent his holidays with relatives or friends, 
fiometimes in London, once in France; or he 
brought his friends home with him, and then 
they were with the keepers, or on the cricket- 
field, or, mounted on as many horses and ponies 
as the stables could muster, were riding across 
the downs to see the hounds throw off. 

The boy was gay and bright, with fine 
health, high spirits, and happy temper; he 
worked at his lessons, and kept a good place 
in school, but he revelled in out-door amuse- 
ments. With years he became more and more 
absorbed in manly pursuits, and something 
akin to ambition awoke within him, a some- 
thing which his mother shared. The true wo- 
man, it is said, is ambitious only in her son ; 
and Grey was a son of whom most women 
would be proud. Mrs. Latimer began to take 
great pleasure in her son's society, and rarely 
went out without him — her knowledge of the 
world and powers of observation made her 
companionship of great value to him. 

During his vacations he always contrived 
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to pay a return and a farewell visit at the Rec- 
tory, Mr. Grantley was interested in the pro- 
gress of the youth to manhood, and gave him 
the advice of a good man and a scholar on his 
dealings with the world, that loomed larger 
and larger as he approached it. But it was 
left to Mrs. Grantley to cultivate the higher and 
ideal side of his character. Seated with her 
under the Rectory elms, where he had so often 
played, watching the butterflies hovering over 
the gay flower-beds, the swallows darting from 
under the eaves, the rooks wending homewards 
their dense flight, she talked to him of those 
deeper mysteries that affect the inner life, that 
have their end and fulfilment in the world to 
come. 

In the light-hearted youth there was a chord 
of sympathy to which the tender, thoughtful, 
imaginative woman responded. She felt that 
worldly wisdom, vanity, ambition, and the code 
of honour and morality preached by the highest 
conventionality, would be sufficiently repre- 
sented to him ; but that there was that in him 
which would need a stronger support, and a 
truer promise, than all these could give. Grey 
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used to leave the Rectory grave and silent, 
but with a strange light in his face. 

So the years passed away, till he left Oxford 
and came of age. Ashfield was in a ferment of 
joy on the occasion of the young Squire's ma- 
jority ; and the event was celebrated with open 
house for all the neighbourhood. At his birth- 
night ball, Grey Latimer, coming late into the 
room after the guests were assembled, saw a tall 
girl standing at some distance talking with Mr. 
Grantley. Something in her air, in the quick, 
intelligent look with which she raised an other- 
wise pensive, almost sad face to her companion, 
struck him. He was looking at her attentively, 
trying to recall the person of whom she re- 
minded him, when a wave of dancers concealed 
her from his view. He had himself to dance 
with a woman of rank and beauty, but when 
the dance was over, he looked eagerly for the 
girl that had attracted him, intending to secure 
her as a partner. 

The crowd divided. She was still standing in 
the recess of a window — the masses of her brown 
hair were dressed not quite in the fashion, but 
in a becoming style of her own, with heavy 
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curls falling low on her neck, and her talt 
figure robed in white, with a beauti&l Indian 
scarf hanging gracefully on one shoulder, was 
in bold relief against the amber-satin curtains. 
She had turned away[from the crowd, and Grey^ 
fancied he saw a peculiar modesty and pride in 
her profile, and her simple, motionless attitude 
He was doubting if he could venture to ap» 
proach and ask her to dance, for Mr, Grantley 
had left her alone, when she turned round, and 
her gaze encountered his. She blushed slightly,, 
and made one step forward, then immediately 
drew back. 

He was surprised and touched, not being a 
vain man, and being singularly unaccustomed 
to women's society. He observed her more- 
attentively. Was it possible ? Yes, of course 
he had known that Katherine Grantley, wha 
had been away from home for some years with 
her mother's relations, for the sake of an educa- 
tion that could not be obtained at Ashfield^ 
would be at his ball, and this must bo she. 
Oh 1 yes, he could see the likeness now to both 
her parents ; but he had never thought of her 
thus. In another moment he was by her side ; 
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half timidly, but wholly glad, they shook hands. 
Dressed to perfection in bloom-coloured velvet 
<;oat, with white satin vest and pantaloons, 
clothes that heightened the charm of his colour- 
ing of joyous health, he was his most gracious, 
most radiant self; and no one now could have 
called her face sad or even pensive, so lustrous 
were her eyes, so changeful her expression, so 
bright the colour that mantled on her cheeks. 
They danced often together, and everyone ob- 
«erved that Grey took the greatest pleasure in 
doing the honours of the festival to her. 

During the last cotillon, Mrs. Latimer watched 
her son somewhat anxiously. He was more 
engaged in conversation with his partner than 
attentive to the figures of the dance. Once, 
indeed, they missed the figure altogether, and 
Grey shrugged his shoulders with a look of 
surprise, and then stooped to apologise to Miss 
Orantley, who smiled and blushed her accept- 
ance of the apology. 

Katherine Grantley in herself was a girl 
whom no woman need have disdained. She 
was very attractive in mind and person, but 
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the daughter of a country clergyman would 
hardly be the bride selected for a son of one of 
the first county families ; and besides, mothers 
are proverbially jealous of their sons, and are 
apt to be dissatisfied with any matrimonial 
choice they may make. 

When the dance was over, Grey Latimer 
remained in the same spot, still talking to 
Katherine Grantley; a shade of gravity wa& 
on her features, her head drooped slightly, 
and if she listened as attentively as before, it 
was with a greater reserve. Mrs. Latimer, 
watching, felt sure Grey had just told his part- 
ner that within the last week he had received 
his commission, and would ere long be plough- 
ing the Indian Ocean, on his way to join his 
regiment under Cornwallis. 

Mrs. Latimer had yielded to her husband's 
wish that Grey should enter the Army. She 
would have preferred her son to remain at 
home, to live the life of a wealthy cotintry 
gentleman, become a magistrate — perhaps, in 
some distant period, a member of Parlia- 
ment. She could have borne the idea of his- 
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taking holy orders, had he greatly desired the 
profession of the Church, But Grey had too 
much energy and vigour of constitution, too 
much ardour and spring of youth, to endure 
the thought of an inactive or even a sedentary 
life. He must go into the great world, and 
fight out his life with his fellows ; more than 
this, he had a daring spirit, a gay, happy 
disposition, a radiant, sunny temper, and in- 
domitable courage and cheerfulness under diffi- 
culties — a cast of character the most difficult 
for a woman to understand, especially if that 
woman is advancing in years, and looks back 
on the many disappointments in life. Mrs. 
Latimer looked with pride upon her only son, 
but her heart ached when she thought of the 
hardships he must undergo, and of the fate 
which often befalls the young and brave in an 
unhealthy climate, and amidst the perils of 
war. 

Far too wise a woman to find fault with her 
son's favoured partner at the ball, Mrs. Latimer 
praised her appearance and her manners, and 
was rewarded by hearing Grey speak of Miss 
Grantley in terms of admiration indeed, but 
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in the happy, careless words used by a man 
whose deepest thoughts are occupied by other 
things. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OCCUPIED in anxious thoughts for his fu- 
ture, and in preparations for his depart- 
ure, Mrs. Latimer did not observe the regular 
and punctilious visits Grey paid to the Rectory ; 
nor did she ever know that any love-passages 
occurred between her son and Miss Grantley. 
He might admire her, or any other charming 
girl, as young men will from mere gallantry, 
with no serious consideration or promises. 

Grey's bright face and cheerful voice betrayed 
no uneasy heart, no . hapless, hopeless attach- 
ment, no fears for the future, no dread of part- 
ing and absence; and Katherine's untroubled 
mien gave rise to no suspicion. How should 
parents, happy in and satisfied with their 
children, suspect them of taking possession of 
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their own lives, and deciding upon their own 
fate? 

The fact was that Qrey Latimer and Ea- 
therine Grantley knew perfectly well that each 
had a deep and nameless charm for the other ; 
that the hand they each clasped was the one 
i^ beloved hand in the world carrying in it their 
all of joy or woe. Placed as they both were — 
one on the eve of departure to perils of limb, 
and even of life, the other dimly comprehend- 
ing she would not be the most welcome choice 
in a proud old family — they might possibly have 
recognised the delightful sympathy between 
them, and with those brief weeks of acquaintance 
all would have ended, and they would have 
been nothing to each other but a visible realiz- 
ation of their ideal. But one of those strange 
opportunities, that occur more often in real life 
than people suppose — or whence the powerful 
saying, " Opportunities lost go in anger? '' — al- 
tered entirely their position to one another. 

Returning from a long walk one Sunday 
across Ashfield Down, Grey struck into the 
Deep Ashfield woods. This was rather the 
longer way to the house, but the young man 
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wished to avoid the villagers returning from 
church, and thought he would rest awhile before 
he presented himself at his mother's tea-table. 
He laid himself down on the soft green turf 
under the shadow of the oaks ; and, lulled by 
the rustle of the afternoon breeze, and by the low 
crooning of the wood-pigeons, he fell asleep. 
From his sleep he was awakened by the sensation 
rather than the sound of a human presence. 
The soft footfall of a woman had stayed beside 
him, the rustle of her clothing had mingled with 
the light wind that stirred his fair hair, which, 
in the fashion of the day, he wore rather long. 
He raised himself on his arm and looked up into 
a startled, blushing face, his own not much less 
60 ; then he sprang to his feet, and, in somewhat 
grandiloquent language, addressed the disturber 
of his rest. 

"To what fortunate chance am I indebted 
for this great pleasure, Miss Grantley ? I fall 
asleep a tired mortal, and awake to fancy 
myself in Paradise, with a guardian angel in 
attendance on me." 

"Pray, Mr. Latimer, spare me these unde- 
served compliments. My mother has gone to 
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take her tea wifch Mrs. Latimer, who kindly 
asked me also to accompany her; but I was 
tempted by the beauty of the day to excuse 
myself, and to come out here for a quiet walk. 
I little thought I should be intruding upon 
your slumbers. Pray excuse me for my inad- 
vertence; I will wish you good evening, and 
proceed on my way." This little speech was 
accompanied by a deep curtsey. 

" You will not surely deprive me so soon of 
what I deem a happiness — at least, you will 
suffer me to attend you on your walk; the 
afternoon draws on, it is surely better for you 
to accept my escort than to walk these thick 
woods alone.'' 

'' I am used to be alone, and not in the least 
afraid of woods I have known from a child," she 
answered rather haughtily. "My accidental 
coming must not disarrange you." 

"Happy accident," he said gallantly; and 
then added with a smile, and in a rallying tone, 
" You say you have known these woods from 
your childhood; so have you known me. I 
claim an equal privilege with the woods, merely 

C2 
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to bear you company. Come/' he added, in his 
more usnal manner, *^ let me go with you. Miss 
Orantley; I know how great a privilege you 
concede to me, but it is one I shall haye little 
opportunity of again enjoying." 

"I do not think my mother could object,*' she 
rather whispered than spoke, looking shyly at 
him. 

<< Dearest madam, I feel sure she would not." 

She yielded to his request, and they walked 
on side by side through the intricate paths in 
silence ; they were young and timid, and alone 
together for the first time. At that date there 
was a strong line of demarcation between the 
sexes, and their intercourse was much restrained 
by conventionalities. It was a great breach of 
decorum for a young gentleman and lady to 
walk alone together ; the freedom and feimili- 
arity of modem days would have shocked our 
grandmothers. 

There is much to be said on both sides of the 
question, but the discussion is unnecessary 
here. 

Eatherine's shyness had infected Grey ; the 
more shy of the two was he, because of the 
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hurry of his hot yoang blood ; because his mind 
and heart were full of this woman, whose 
sudden appearance had seemed to realise the 
dreams in which he had been lost ; and because 
his thoughts came too thick and fast for 
utterance in words. She was the iGrst to re- 
cover from the fit of embarrassment, and began 
to speak to him of matters of village interest ; 
but it was some time before he could do more 
than catch the musical sound of her words, 
losing the sense of them altogether. Presently 
she spoke of his approaching departure, and ob- 
served that Mrs. Latimer would grieve for him. 
" I hope not," he answered — " I think not, I 
hope to be no idle soldier. I desire my mother 
to be proud of me. Thank Heaven, English- 
men — especially Latimers — are rarely cowards. 
I do not mean to boast, but I trust the instinct 
of my race and nation may carry me through. 
I have always wished for this time, but now that 
it has come, there is more pain and anxiety 
in it than I had expected. It is, I suppose, 
always thus with things that are worth doing ; 
every etep forward is into the darkneae of the 
future, and must cost one something." 
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He saw that she was listening to him, though 
her eyes were cast down ; and he went on, him- 
self warming with his subject— 

" The curious and sad thing about these on- 
ward steps that take one further and further 
from youth and home is that the place one has 
occupied is soon filled— the gap one leaves lasts 
but a short time and is stopped. Only on a 
mother's heart does one retain his hold — only 
in her love and memory is there no change, no 
—death." 

She looked up quickly, her lips moved, but 
she did not speak. 

" I have pictured to myself what one often 
reads — the dramatic side of such a career as 
mine, and have found neither daring nor enthu- 
siasm wanting to colour it ; but now that I am 
on the verge of being an actor in that picture, 
are you surprised that 1 feel I am leaving much ? 
My thoughts grow grave, and life — especially 
life at home — wears an entrancing aspect to a 
young man. Its value increases vastly the 
moment one feels that one may lose it. Yet 
when one reasons out the matter, the only true 
loss of life — ^I mean, of course, a well-spent life 
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— is in the being forgotten. To be forgotten 
seems so very hard to a young man like me, in 
the glory and pride of health and strength." 

She did not speak, but the dress across her 
bosom trembled, and she sighed low. 

" Perhaps these words may sound cowardly 
or half-hearted to you : I would fain hope not, 
for it matters little to me what the rest of the 
world think or forget, so you remember — so you 
are content with me." 

He paused, with beating heart, for he had, in 
a moment, and without premeditiation, said 
more than he was justified in saying alone ; and 
yet how add anything without oflfending her I 
She solved the difficulty. 

"I?" she said. "How can I or my opin- 
ion " 

'* But you can," he interrupted her, impetu- 
ously. *' Believe me, your good opionion is the 
first reward I crave; by you I would be re- 
membered — by you I fear to be forgotten. 
Dearest Miss Grantley, I would not annoy or 
offend you for the world ; but — pray hear me I 
I ask nothing else from you. Let me tell you 
what you have become to me — the lodestar of 
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mj life ; let me tell you with what admiration 
and devotion my heart is filled to yon. Do not 
be alarmed. I do not mean to entrap you into 
any promise; I do not ask anything from 
you now but that you should listen to me* 
In old chivalric days a knight wore his lady's 
colours without any promise made by her ; he 
asked no guerdon from her ; she gave him not 
even her scarf to wear till he came before her, 
a conqueror, from some doughty deed. If I 
live, how blest I shall be when I return and see 
in your eyes the welcome of a friend ; if I die, 
still how blest if you remember me I Ever 
since the ball I have thought of nothing but 
you, and I lay my heart and life down at your 
feet." 

" I wish my mother — oh 1 I do not know — 
ought I to listen to——" she said, in a low, 
hurried voice, and looked about her, startled like 
a fawn. 

They had been walking on slowly till they 
had reached the depth of the wood. In the 
hollow a streamlet brawled, bridged by a plank 
with a small hand-rail. Grey stepped upon the 
plank, and stretched his hand to her. 
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'* Tour mother has always been so good to 
me that she would hardly blame you for listen- 
ing to words that only prove my esteem for and 
devotion to her daughter. Indeed, indeed, it is 
in all humility I address you. Placed as I am, 
I do not desire you should make me any pro- 
mise for the future. It would be unworthy and 
ungenerous to bind you by a long engagement 
to a soldier, whose life is a precarious one at 
best. All I desire is leave to tell you that I love 
you — to ask for your remembrance whilst I 
live, and a tear when I die. Can you grant me 
this ?'' 

His voice was very sweet and low, and he 
still held out his hand. She hesitated, she 
trembled visibly, then timidly laid her hand in 
his. He took it reverently, and pressed his 
lips to it, satisfied with this her mute answer 
to his appeal. They walked on in silence to 
the Farm road which led through a gateway 
to the Park. There they parted by tacit con- 
sent. 

They were but once more alone together. 
Ashfield Park was full of company, who had 
assembled to bid farewell to the young soldier. 
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One brilliant evening the guests had trooped 
out upon the terrace to see the sunset^ and 
Grey Latimer found himself alone under the 
portico. He stood leaning against a pillar, 
-watching the blaze of golden light above the 
dense masses of trees beneath which wandered 
herds of dappled deer, the slanting rays light- 
ing up here and there theiy deKcate heads and 
limbs and their glossy coats, when Katherine 
came rapidly through the hall behind him. 
She hesitated, half turned in retreat; then, 
gathering courage, she looked up at him, and 
said timidly, 

" My fetther desired me to bring my mother's 
shawl to her — he feared the evening dew after 
this hot day." 

"I will go with you — but stay one in- 
stant and look at this lovely scene. I shall 
often think of it when I am far away under 
Indian skies. I shall stand here again in 
thought. I wonder whether we two shall ever 
stand together here in reality ?" 

" I do not know," she said, with heightened 
colour and bent head, ^^ but I have wished to 
say to you, Mr. Latimer, how much I value 
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your good opinion of me, and to tell you that I 
have said nothing to my mother of the compli- 
ments you paid me the other day ; she might 
be anxious. She would certainly have spoken 
of the matter to Mrs. Latimer, and it would 
have been painful to me to be an object 
of unnecessary remark. But perhaps you 
^vished '' 

** Indeed I had no wish but that you should 
do what you thought right ; I left the matter 
entirely to you. I have no wish in the world 
but your pleasure and happiness." 

"1 thank you — and I seem so unworthy of 
your goodness ! If it is a gratification to you, 
as you said the other day, count me always as 
your fnend. Every day I will pray for your 
safety — and your — return." 

His whole soul went out to her in one 
eloquent look, for he did not trust himself to 
speak. 

The sun sank slowly as they stood silent ; the 
far away blue Sussex downs deepened in tint, 
thrown up in bold relief by the wide sweep of 
golden light behind them. He drew her hand 
into his, and walked with her down the broad 
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stone stairs out on to the terrace and the green 
sward, where his mother stood with her guests. 
The whole [scene would have made a lovely 
subject for the pencils of Watteau or Reynolds. 
Some of the company made whispered remarks 
about the beauty and suitability of the young 
people who advanced towards them hand-in- 
hand. Mrs. Latimer looked for a moment 
surprised ; but there was only a shade of wistful 
trouble in Katherine's face, and Grey wore his 
usual smiling self-possession. 

Katherine Grantley missed that night one of 
her sleeve-knots — a riband of primrose satin; it 
was not restored to her possession for many 
years. 

Within a week the detachment of the — th 
regiment had sailed, and Mrs. Latimer never 
learned her son*s secret. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE story of the — th is written, with other 
gallant deeds, in the pages of history. 
The war in the Camatic was ended by the 
siege and treaty of Seringapatam : the machin- 
ations of Tippoo Sultaun were brought to 
light, and rendered powerless for a long period. 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England in 1792, 
and with him came a large number of British 
troops. Amongst the officers who had distin- 
guished themselves was Grey Latimer. He 
dearly loved his profession, and was, as he had 
hoped, no idle soldier. His was the true 
warrior spirit. He was daring and temperate, 
prudent, skilful, and fertile in resource ; patient 
and cheerful under difficulties. Severely wound- 
ed in a desperate charge, he, though his voice 
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was weak and his hand unsteady, pressed on 
At the head of his men, cheering them forward. 
His gallantry attracted the notice of General 
Abercrombie, and he was honourably reported 
to the Governor-General. He was one of those 
who stood beside Comwallis when the young, 
dark-eyed sons of Tippoo were brought as 
hostages to the British camp. 

Communications with India were not then 
Tegular and rapid as they now are, and Grey 
Latimer was unprepared for the great changes 
he found on his arrival at home. 

Mr. Latimer had many years before contested 
the seat for Wildhurst, but had been defeated. 
During Grey's absence the former successful 
candidate had died, and Mr. Latimer was duly 
elected to represent the town in the Tory 
interest in the House of Commons. 

Captain Latimer found his father and mother 
resident in London during great part of the 
year, for politics, both foreign and domestic, 
were at that time all-absorbing. The impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings was in progress; 
Indian affairs were exciting great interest; and 
of still weightier moment were the events on 
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the Continent. Louis XVI. had been beheaded, 
the Beign of Terror had begun, war had been 
declared by France. The whole civilized world 
was in a state of ferment ; and the speakers and 
actors in the great drama of that era were no 
common men. 

These things are all matters of history — they 
have passed away; but the mere mention of 
them still brings the colour to the cheek, the 
brilliance to the eye, and the swell to the heart 
of an Englishman; they have passed by, but 
can never be forgotten. 

It is a curious question, and one often argued, 
whether the times produce the men, or the men 
the times. It would seem the more natural to 
suppose that the exigencies of a stirring time 
elicit all that is noblest in man's character. 
There are doubtless many germs that require 
but the fitting air and soil to foster their growth 
and development; and human nature is so 
various, so multifold, that it needs but the 
pressing and sufficient inducement to direct its 
course. 

Mr. Latimer was not an active member of 
the House, but he was always in his place, was 
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frequently in committee, voted staunchly with 
his chief, and was a deeply interested ohseirer 
of events. Grey saw little of his father, and 
fancied he did not desire his society. His 
orderly military habits had made him an early 
riser, and he had generally breakfasted and gone 
out before Mr. Latimer, after a late sitting, 
came downstairs. They dined together, but 
rarely alone, and Grey was thrown upon the 
London world almost a stranger. He had of 
course acquaintances and friends amongst men 
of his own profession, and a distinguished young 
officer was not long in being proposed and ad- 
mitted to the fashionable clubs, and in joining 
the loungers at the chocolate houses. But 
Grey, during his Indian campaign, had pic- 
tured to himself a home — he was very young 
then. Within five years he returned, to find 
most of his surroundings changed, his father 
ever engaged, and his mother an invalid. Mrs. 
Latimer did not complain of illness, and ex- 
erted herself to the utmost to entertain her son ; 
but he saw that she suffered. Medical science 
at that date was not what it now is — there 
were no palliatives. Many a precious life was 
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sacrificed ; and the threatened were mostly the 
doomed.* But Grey thought his mother was 
uneasy and distressed in mind, and that there 
was some serious and secret cause for her suffer- 
ing. She had deeply mourned two years before 
the death of her only daughter. 

He went down to Ashfield — that too was 
changed. The house which he had known 
ever open, was closed; the sunlight played 
upon the terraces, and between the pillars of the 
portico, but the doors were barred, and only 
the windows of the housekeeper's rooms and ot 
the servants' offices were open. He stood under 
the portico, and watched the gardeners coming 
and going, and the deer moving slowly under 
the trees. The downs were still blue, the 
streak of sea glistened silver at their foot, the 
whole woodland was clothed in its earliest 
and fairest green ; the common land gay with 
flowers, increased the richness and colour of the 
wide landscape with its yellow gravel ; outside 
Nature alone remained the same. 

He had leaned beside that pillar with Kather- 

* See the curious facts on this subject in Mrs. Delany's 
Memoirs. 
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ine Grantley the night before he left home, and 
now where was she ? Gone. Another clergy- 
man was at Ashfield. Grey resolutely turned 
away his head, not to see the Rectory elms and 
chimneys. A better piece of preferment had 
been offered to Mr. Grantley, which, for the 
sake of his family, he had accepted, and within 
the last two months he had died. Mrs. Grantley 
and her children were living now in the Devon- 
shire village where her kindred resided. Cap- 
tain Latimer was grieved to the heart at this 
news. Had Eatherine been at Ashfield he 
would easily have found opportunities to see 
and speak with her ; but so far away it was no 
easy matter to reach her — a journey into Devon- 
shire was a very long and arduous affair — a 
man travelled armed, and often made his will 
beforehand — and he feared to annoy her if he 
addressed a letter to herself. Young ladies 
were at the end of last century very diflScult of 
approach, and were hedged round with many 
and stringent conventionalities that no longer 
exist. 

Grey sincerely loved and esteemed Eatherine 
Grantley, and he would have died rather than 
subject her to suspicion or annoyance, possibly 
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even to blame, by his imprudence or intrusive 
civilities. With many a pish and psha of dis- 
content at his hard fate, Grey Latimer wrote a 
grave and studied letter to Mrs. Grantley, ex- 
pressing his deep regret at Mr. Grantley's death, 
at their departure from Ashfield, with warm 
greeting to herself and family, and a proposal 
to visit her. 

To this letter Eatherine replied. She was, 
she said, deputed to do so by her mother, who 
was much pleased and affected by Captain 
Latimer's kind remembrance and expressions of 
interest ; she thanked him for his offer of visit- 
ing them, but must for the present decline to 
receive him, her health and spirits not permit- 
ting her to over-exert herself; she would hope 
to see him some day, recalled many pleasant 
walks and talks they used to have in Sussex, 
desired her affectionate regards to Mrs. Latimer, 
and begged to Bubscribe herself his sincere and 
affectionate friend. 

Thus far the letter was written in the neatest 
handwriting, the lines accurately divided as if 
one of the old-fashioned black-ruled sheets 
had been laid under the letter-paper, to give 

d2 
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the greatest exactitude to the writer ; and the 
sentences were carefully worded — it was, in 
fact, what Eatherine called it, a dictated letter. 
There followed a few lines hurriedly written, 
with more than one erasure. 

" Do not," Eatherine wrote, ** think unfavour- 
ably of me for addressing you, but I want you 
quite to understand me. Before my father died 
I thought it right to tell him and my mother 
what you had said to me before you went to 
India. He said much about the honour you 
had done me, but bade me diemias the subject 
from my thoughts ; said that were it to become 
a serious question, your family would wish you 
to form higher connections, and my pride must 
forbid my subjecting myself to rebuflfe; that 
you were very young, and would perhaps 
change your views, so there was no need to 
warn me against damaging your prospects in 
life ; that he must begme to cease thinking of you 
in any way. I have no alternative but to obey 
him. Do you think my mother's letter unkind ? 
— she really loves you dearly. But do not 
come to us, it is wiser and better not, for every 
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reason. I hope I may sign myself this once, 
as my mother has done, 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Katherine, Felicia Grantley." 

Grey Latimer revolved this letter very seri- 
ously. At one moment he decided to go into 
Devonshire and hazard all, and then he reflect- 
ed that Katherine had never expressed in words 
anything but a kindly regard for him, warrant- 
ed by their long acquaintance; if he went 
down and gave her cause for annoyance, per- 
haps for anger, he might lose even that footing. 
He would stay away, because she asked him ; 
but he would exchange into another regiment, 
in hope of speedily being sent on active ser- 
vice. 

His naturally joyous disposition was sadden- 
ed, and his warm temper cooled by the disap- 
pointments he found at home. The young bear 
contradictions very ill, especially an ardent and 
successful soldier. The wisdom that teaches us 
thstt endurance is often the best conqueror, 
comes but with years. 

Grey had met with hardships, diflSculties, re- 
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bufib, and the force of his courage and will had 
carried him through them, he had faced them 
with a smile and stricken them down ; but his 
present trouble he saw no way of crushing — ^he 
only knew life was uncongenial, home was sad, 
town was dull, nothing had any pleasure or 
savour in it. 

He hailed the news from head-quarters, that 
his new regiment was ordered on foreign ser- 
vice immediately, and that he was to embark 
on a given day for the Low Countries. He was 
surprised to find his mother so disturbed and 
unhappy at the announcement of his imme- 
diate departure, and he rallied and rated 
her un-Spartan fears. She tried to smile, and 
assured him over and over again of her sym- 
pathy with his feeling; but how could she 
sympathise, poor woman, where she did not 
even understand ? Grey's light banter was a 
miserable failure ; his mother's manner made 
him anxious ; he felt sure there was some other 
cause than feeble health, of which she made 
light, to disquiet her usually calm self-posses- 
sion. 

He drove out with her, and on returning 
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took a dish of tea in her dressing-room. He 
talked to her of his father, of herself and her 
own health ; but she told him, smiling, that 
** creaking doors hung longest on the hinge.'* 
He turned the conversation to monetary and 
domestic affairs, hoping to win her confidence, 
but in vain ; she baffled all his leading ques- 
tions. He had meant to give his confidence in 
return for hers, and had been hoping for an 
opportunity for speaking of his attachment to 
Eatherine Grantley. One little speech Mrs. 
Latimer made him effectually stopped any fur- 
ther idea he might entertain of confessing his 
passion. Stirring her tea with a dainty silver 
gilt spoon, formed like a twist of rose leaves, in 
a cup (how valuable now 1) of fine Worcester 
china, she said, 

" There is one thing, my dear Grey, of which 
I cannot be sufficiently glad — that you have 
formed no attachment, and made no promise 
for the future; it is so much better for a sol- 
dier to be free and unshackled, able to give his 
whole heart as well as his time to his military 
duties. In your case particularly it is better, 
for you had been so much at home, had seen 
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80 little of the gay world ; now, when you 
make a choice, you will be more able to judge 
fairly, and raise the dignity of your house be- 
sides. You will find, as you get older, money 
is very desirable in making a comfortable home, 
and in giving man and wife freedom from each 
other. Your father's expenses have been 
greater lately ; a house in town, Parliament, 
and other — I hardly know what — general mat- 
ters, and my ill-health, have been drains upon 
the estate. It can well bear them " (seeing her 
son's look of surprise); "I only mean, you 
would do well to choose a woman of good posi- 
tion and good fortune for your wife." 

Captain Latimer said nothings but looked at 
the wall before him. 

" Now — how like a man 1" she said, rousing 
herself to smile, and patting her son's shoulder 
with her slender, silk-mittened hand — "you 
directly think my words are of grave import. 
Do you not know that women are jealous of 
their sons, ambitious in their sons, anxious for 
their sons? I meant no more than a gentle 
)iint to be wary of false charmers, and a con- 
gratulation that you were untrammelled." 
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Again Mrs. Latimer did not learn her son's 
secret, and Grey little thought, when he left 
his mother's room, that she burst into tears, 
flinging herself upon the couch where he had 
sat, and mourning. 

** I believe that I am sick to death — that I 
shall never see him more, and God only knows 
to what inheritance he will return. I could 
not tell him all my fears, any of my sufferings, 
or my foreboding that I shall never see him 
more, my only son — never, never more !" 

The struggle of the allied forces against 
those of Republican France is again matter of 
history. The success of the English arms at 
sea was as signal as their discomfiture on land ; 
yet, worsted as they often were, they were 
learning those lessons of war by which, after 
many vicissitudes and bitter privations, they 
covered themselves and their country with 
glory. Captain Latimer was, however, one of 
the luckless band which, after brave resistance 
and ultimate disaster, was, under Count Wal- 
moden, obliged to quit Holland, detested by the 
inhabitants, whom it had done its best to save 
from the Republicans, with whom they preferred 
to fraternize. 
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Wounded in spirit by what were called at 
the time ** disgraces ;" broken in health (there 
was no hospital accommodation then, nor proper 
surgeons for the sickness that decimated the 
troops), Grey Latimer returned to England to 
find his mother dead. Her sad foreboding had 
been too true. His shattered health gave way 
under this shock, and for a long time he was too 
ill to be much occupied with, or much remembered 
by, the outside world. His father had, as far as 
he could judge by the slight intercourse that 
passed between them, become an inveterate 
gambler ; he was mixed up with a set of men 
who, keen politicians as they were, spent much 
time in hells and playhouses; all reckless — 
many of them drunkards. 

Mr. Latimer had disposed of the house he had 
rented for his wife's sake, and was living in 
bachelor fashion in St. James's. He gave a tardy 
invitation to his son to share his London quar- 
ters, but Grey found them little to his taste, and 
preferred to live alone. Ashfield Park was too 
desolate and lonely for a sick man's fancy ; it 
brought too many memories that he would fain 
liush to rest. Captain Latimer left it after a few 
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days' visit, in which he scarcely stirred beyond 
the sunny portico, and went down to Brighton^ 
then beginning to rise into importance, and soon 
to be the most fashionable watering-place on 
the English coast. During his solitary rambles 
in the hours of convalescence, Grey Latimer 
considered the propriety of proposing to Miss 
Grantley ; but, in the courteous fashion of his 
day, he thought it due to his father to consult 
him on the subject. The idea of such a matri- 
monial connection was treated by Mr. Latimer 
with irony and invective. There were heaps 
of rich, clever wives io be had for the asking : 
why choose a poor parson's orphan ? Captain 
Latimer was angry, but thought it right to con- 
sider before he acted contrary to his father's 
wishes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SCARCELY, however, was Captain Latimer's 
health re-established — scarcely had he suc- 
ceeded in schooling himself into fortitude, 
wherewith to meet a loveless, sunless life, when 
overtures were made to him to take command 
of troops for India. Eagerly he accepted the 
exchange, and once more found himself under 
the walls of Seringapatam. In the victories ot 
the British arms, the death of Tippoo, the fall of 
the city and the Mohammedan dynasty, Captain 
Latimer found some compensation for his disas- 
ters in Europe. He fought through the Mahratta 
war, remaining in India until the settlement of 
the territories of the native princes, when peace 
again prevailed, and he returned to England a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Almost all Europe lay at the feet of Napoleon, 
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and, with the exception of the great naval 
victories of England, the arms of France were 
triumphant. Wellesley had often, in speaking 
of the French successes, turned a searching, 
eagle eye upon Colonel Latimer, and told him 
it would not be long before they were again in 
active service, and this time against a nearer 
and a deadlier foe ; and Latimer had assured the 
General, with firm-set lips, that presently broke 
into their old genial smile, that he would be 
found no laggard in the fray. But Grey Lati- 
mer's fighting days were done ; he found other 
duties and education in another form awaiting 
him on his return. 

Sitting musing alone in his rooms in London, 
after dining with some brother officers, when the 
talk had been grave and earnest about the state 
of Europe, the death of Pitt, the probability of 
a French invasion of England, and the resources 
and temper of the nation, his servant broke in 
upon his reverie, bringing letters. Grey pushed 
them away impatiently, and ordering some 
coffee, settled himself once more to his solitary 
musings. The man returned with the cofiee, 
and Grey roused himself to address a few 
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Idndly sentences to him; once more left 
alone, he began to turn over the letters. On 
opening the second he uttered a low exclama- 
tion. He had seen that handwriting before; 
the last time it had pained him — what would it 
bring now? Perhaps she was married, and 
seeing his name in the papers, had written to 
tell him of her altered life. Yes, Katherine 
Orantley wrote, and this time not at her mo- 
ther's dictation. 

** Dear Colonel Latimer, 

" I sit down to no easy task : but 
I am your friend, am I not ? As such, diflScult 
tasks must be met. You may remember that 
the Whites of Harefield were friends of ours. 
My mother and I were in London lately, and 
we paid the Whites a visit. We went to 
Ashfield for the day. We fear much is going 
wrong there — that Mr. Latimer is surrounded 
by evil counsellors in some way. The place 
seemed to me to have suffered, and we heard 
talk of debts and mortgages. My mother said, 
* If only we knew where Grey was, he ought to 
know of this.' Then we saw your name in the 
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gazette as having returned from India; but 
my mother would not write. *How can I 
grieve him/ she said, 'just come home? Bad 
news travels fast enough ; do not let us forestall 
it.' She did not forbid me to write; do not 
you be vexed with me for writing. Your 
father is, they say, in bad health. When we 
met him he walked slowly, with a stick ; he did 
not stop to speak, but raised his hat, wishing 
us good day, and passed on. Is it not a little 
hard that 1 should have to tell you bad news ? 
My mother desires her best regards, with our 
sincere congratulations on your safe return and 
promotion. 

" Ever your sincere friend, 

" Katherine Grantlet." 

Was it possible?— could it be that she held 
an unbroken, though unspoken, fidelity to 
him? Would she have accepted him had he 
disobeyed her commands and gone down to 
her ? He feared he had trifled with his happi- 
ness. 

Everything was wrong at Ashfield: Grey 
even feared at one time, so heavy were the 
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eDCumbrances, so entangled the affairs, that he 
must sacrifice the estate. He sold his commis- 
sion, paid off certain engagements, arranged 
for others, and sat down deliberately to be the 
sole adviser and companion of a wretched old 
man, who, in the last ten years, had drunk the 
world's cup of licence to the dregs, and had 
paid bitterly for it. 

Soon after Grey's arrival at Ashfield, his 
father, riding home scarcely sober from a 
magistrates' meeting at Harefield, was thrown 
from his horse; thenceforward he became a 
complaining, helpless invalid. 

Grey endured his sad and solitary life bravely, 
borne up by the thought that, his duty 
well done, he might claim the great reward of 
the woman he had loved so long. He had 
written to Eatherine as soon as he knew the diffi- 
culties of his situation, saying that now indeed 
he must ask her, for her own sake, to forgive 
and forget him. She was not slow in answer- 
ing. She regretted his difficulties and anxieties, 
but, instead of separating her from him, they 
enabled her to show him that it was for himself 
alone she now accepted his devotion, and that 
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she would face sorrow at his side. When she 
could be of use to him, he would tell her. 

The old man lived on, bemoaning his lonely 
condition to Grey. 

** If your mother had lived now !" he would 
cry. "But everything has gone against me* 
You are a good fellow, Grey, but not tender^ 
like a woman. If you had married, your wife 
might be a comfort to me." 

Grey said once or twice that he would 
marry, but his father always asked peevishly 
the same question — ** And who is your wife I" 
— adding, when told — " No, no — I won't have 
Katherine Grantley here. Why should she 
come and look upon our troubles ? I knew her 
father at college. He was poor, and he always 
thought then, and afterwards, when he was 
Bector here, that I was extravagant and idle. 
Grantley was in a different set from mine. I 
don't want any Grantleys here: I have told 
you so before. Why could you not have liked 
Lady , or Miss ?" 

The months went on, bringing the same 
round of dull, small duties — the endurance of 
the caprices of a feeble fractious invalid, the al- 
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leviation of bodily and mental suffering, and the 
patient waiting of events — the most trying of 
lives to a man ; but in the meantime, with 
strict economy, good planting, and the sale of 
some outlying property, Ghrey Latimer saved 
the home of his family. Katherine's loving, 
thoughtful letters were his consolation and 
support through all the weary time. His 
cheerful temperament aided him much, but her 
faithful, courageous spirit did more. One day, 
when least expected, old Mr. Latimer died, and 
Grey found himself free. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE weald of Sussex has peculiar beauties at 
every season of the year. The wide 
sweeps of rough-grassed sandy common, inter- 
sected with deep-rutted cart tracks, shaded 
often on one side by a high bank, topped with 
scrubby trees, contrast delightfully with the 
masses of wood, sometimes natural, more often 
carefully planted, in which stately oaks and 
firs stand out from the under-wood ; with steep 
rising grounds, where pine-trees grow in long- 
pillared aisles, the floor strown soft with fir- 
needles, the incense ever rising from the pillars, 
and the ceaseless murmur overhead, now loud, 
now soft, as of organ pipes, of continual prayer 
and praise;'with wide-spreading beech-trees,with 
interlacing trunks and boughs, the soil beneath 
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them bare and etony, no grass nor underwood 
daring to intrude upon their haughty peace ; 
and not less charming in their own, unpretend- 
ing way, with the underwoods themselves, in 
largest growth, or springing up again from the 
latest cutting, shading the delicate wild flowers 
at their feet — primrose, violet, anemone, wood- 
sorrel, sometimes nodding foxglove, the sweet- 
est of honeysuckle, where the sun can pene- 
trate, the great St. John's wort, with large 
golden flowers : in Autumn, or damp Winter 
days, strange-shaped fungi, of grotesque colour- 
ing, and of all dimensions, from the tiny grey 
cup-moss, and the lovely peziza, up to the crim- 
son and yellow giant toadstool. 

From the crop-lands bordering wood and 
common rises the lark, carolling, a tiny black 
spot at last^ scarcely seen in blue ether, but a 
voice still ; the rooks float down to feed in 
black murmuring bands, and converse in grave, 
hoarse tones, with little cessation. In late 
evening, when the shadows lengthen, the part- 
ridge and the pheasant lead out the covey to 
feed ; and here and there a stealthy rabbit ven- 
tures away from home to pluck a juicier leaf. 
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The common, gay -with golden gorse or pur- 
ple heather, is alive T^ith voices, grasshoppers 
and bees. Amongst the wild flowers flit silent- 
ly butterflies and dragon-flies. The goldfinch 
spreads his gay wings and sings as he pecks 
his thistle-top ; geese hiss and gabble as they 
strut about in the sunshine; and the yellow- 
hammer flits along the bank, and in and out the 
hedgerow, with his homely little song repeated 
over and over again — " A little bit of bread and 
no cheese." There is a quaint drop and quaver, 
and prolongation of the last note, as if he would 
fain have the cheese if he could, though he was 
contented to go without. 

In the woods abide shyer creatures — the 
wood-pigeons mourn there all day long, the 
squirrels and woodpeckers flit from tree to tree; 
rabbit and hare peep from out the underwood, 
and nibble at the young shoots — woe betide 
them if the farmer spies them there I brown- 
coated, white-throated weasels, with bright, 
watchful eyes, run across the rides with noise- 
less, brushing footsteps ; the cuckoo's penetrat- 
ing voice sounds now near, now far ; spotted 
isnakes lie basking on the dry moss, where a ray 
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of 8UU falls ; sometimes a viper wriggles into 
view, and one has just time to see its yellow- 
marked heady its bright restless eye, and forked 
tongne, before it takes fright at some fancied 
noise, some falling leaf, and springs away to its 
hiding-place. 

At evening the pheasant crows a rare loud 
warning note from the depths of the green 
pastures ; and yet later, when the moon is up, 
and the stars are shining, the nightingale pours 
his wonderful full-throated melody ; while ever 
and anon is heard the whirring note of the 
Night-jar, Deep at the bottom of the glens the 
stream ripples and rustles, whispering as it 
goes, with the speckled trout playing at hide- 
and-seek in its eddies, till it wanders out 
into the common, and becomes an ordinary 
brook, where the village children paddle, and 
the geese and ducks splash about all day. 

By the road sides, skirted by the woods 
and opening upon the commons, stand the 
pretty villages. The cottages are all red, faced 
with weather tiling, the edges of the tiles van- 
dyked against the brick wall. Some few are of 
mud and thatched, and some again are post and 
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petrel ; most of them have a little garden, some 
have a straw yard, cattle-sheds, stacks of straw 
built up on short stone pillars, a dove-cot, great 
stacks of faggots andcord-wood,[and oast-houses, 
with their quaint white painted cowls, from 
which proceeds a strong aromatic odour of the 
drying hops, never to be forgotten if once 
scented. On the high lands, sharp against the 
sky, stand windmills, and away to the south 
and west stretch '^ the long backs of the bush- 
less downs," sometimes shrouded in soft white 
mists, sometimes purple, sometimes delicate 
pale blue. 

Sussex has peculiar beauties, whether swath- 
ed in snow, smiling in green coppice, wild roses, 
and purple heather, or glowing in golden grain 
and changing tinted leaves; but in Spring, 
before the hot sun has withered her garlands, 
it is enchanting. 

And in Spring Colonel Latimer brought home 
his wife to Ashfield Park. 

They had passed the Summer and Autumn in 
Scotland, and had come to London in the Winter, 
staying till after Easter, when leaves were un- 
folding, larch-trees clothed in tender green, prim-^ 
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roses and blue-bells tempting the children to 
wander far from home all the long bright day. 

Colonel Latimer had been to the Park to 
superintend alterations he was making, and the 
new furnishing of his wife's rooms, several 
times during his stay in London, but he would 
not bring her down till all was ready. 

They drove from London, arriving at the 
Park one Saturday afternoon, when the set- 
ting sun was sparkling upon the rain-drops 
of a recent shower, hanging thick upon the 
hedge-row branches, and when the odours from 
earth and growing plants was wafted onwards 
by the westerly wind. 

Colonel Latimer wished their home-coming to 
be as private as possible ; he had fixed no pre- 
cise day for their arrival, and had only given 
general orders that everything was to be 
ready for their return at any moment. The 
carriage passed by the gates on the Harefield 
Boad, giving the footman time to send off a 
messenger to the house with notice of his 
master^s arrival^ then turned into the country 
lane and entered the Park by the prettiest road, 
through the Ashfield gates. The housekeeper 
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stood at the wide door into the hall with the 
maids behind her, only just ready to meet their 
mistress, for they had been busy shutting up 
when Ben ran in breathless from the gate, they 
had hastily flung open the curtains and shutters 
in the dining-room and Mrs. Latimer's sitting- 
room : the great drawing-rooms were already 
closed. 

Katherine's serene, stately kindness soon re- 
assured the rather fluttered housekeeper ; the 
Colonel's gay smile had returned, and his bright 
eye could express nothing but the intense joy 
he felt in being at home, and his pride in his 
chosen companion. 

On Sunday, Grey Latimer went out early 
across the park, whistling low, with his hands 
in his pockets ; the man felt almost a boy again, 
as if the lonely years of hard military life and 
watching had never been, and his hair were not 
fast turning grey. A little later he was joined in 
the portico by his wife ; he did not speak, only 
stretched his hand to her as he had done years 
before in the same place, and drew her close to 
him, that she might look with him at the fair 
landscape. 
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" How beautiful it is, Grey," she said at last, 
" I never thought it so beautiful before. I think 
the difference is here though," she added, tender- 
ly pressing closer to him. He looked at her 
with all his heart in his eyes ; he was one of 
those men who, talking much and well, are 
silent .yrhere their feelings are concerned. 

" I hope you will like your home on better 
acquaintance, Kate, and that your life may be 
as fair as the scene before us. You see the 
deer are gone, I could not keep them some 
years back, but we will have some again if you 
wish." 

The church bells at Harefield and Millfield be- 
gan their chime, over and under intertwining like 
the honeysuckles and bind weed in the hedges ; 
then those at Wildhurst, said to be the sweetest 
in the county, flung out their silvery tones upon 
the wind ; at last the three simple bells of Ash- 
field church, close to the house, joined in, and 
the whole air vibrated with music. 

" Come to breakfast. Grey, we shall be late 
for church, and we must not set so bad an exam- 
ple the first day we are at home. Blake has 
taken in the coffee." 
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"They'll wait for us, Kate," he answered, 
laughing. " By this time all the neighbourhood 
knows we have returned, and I have no doubt 
sittings are at a premium ; every pew will be 
full, and there will be folk standing all service 
time. Ahl I thought they knew," and he 
pointed, as he entered the breakfast-room, to 
the church tower, up the flagstaff of which the 
white banner and scarlet cross of St. George 
was travelling, and whence at last it sported in 
the merry wind. 

Colonel Latimer was right; the church in 
the park was crowded. As he and Katherine 
passed out of the private gate in their gar- 
den wall, that opened upon a short path* 
way leading to a door in the south side of 
the church, where their pew was placed, he 
pointed to the villagers hurrying up, many of 
whom had donned an extra bit of finery, and 
to groups dismounting firom gigs and carts, 
who had come firom distant farms and hamlets, 
and firom Harefield town itself. He held her 
back, that the crowd might enter the church 
before them. 

^' 1 feel almost as shy as a young girl," she 
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«aid, blushing, *' facing them all; and I knew 
them from a child," 

He took her hand in his, opened the side 
door with his pass-key, and led her into the 
great old-fashioned pew, with the fireplace, 
and the bookshelf against the wall, the big red 
hassocks, and the servants' benches — first the 
women's, then the men's, behind their own. The 
brass rail round the pew had not been removed, 
but fresh lacquered, when other necessary repairs 
had been done. Mrs. Latimer, in advance of 
her day, had been anxious to have the obnoxi- 
ous squire's pew dismantled, and plain sittings, 
** like other people's," appointed for the family 
at the Park; but she could obtain no other 
grace than the removal of the red curtains that 
shrouded the noble occupants from the vulgar 
gaze. 

" My dear," the Colonel had said, *' the vil- 
lagers do not object to our pew in the least. 
I would not alter it at present. In theory I 
agree with you, in practice you would find it 
considered an innovation, and one that should 
have been asked of you, and not granted by 
you without asking." 
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So Katherine Latimer, with a pretty blush 
on her cheek, took her seat in the Park pew, 
to the great edification and satisfaction of the 
congregation, through the whole of which 
passed a sigh of content, so audible and intelli* 
gible to Colonel Latimer that he smiled behind 
the hand that veiled his eyes, Katherine in- 
stinctively perceived the smile, but, unconscious 
of its cause, she only glanced at her husband 
in some surprise, and blushed again. 

Mrs. Latimer's dress would hardly suit the 
taste of modern days, but it was commented 
upon, and pronounced by those who were con- 
sidered authorities in the congregation as being 
in the very highest fashion. Her white chip 
bonnet and feather, her blue French cashmere 
shawl, were inimitable; but Mrs. Fitters, the 
milliner at Harefield, studied the make of Mrs. 
Latimer's delicate silk dress rather than her 
own prayers, and caught herself calculating 
how many widths were necessary for the nar- 
row, short-waisted skirt, and the numerous 
curiously-plaited flounces round the bottom of 
it, thereby missing three out of the four verses 
of a hymn which was a special favourite in the 
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neighbourhood, and was sung rather slowly, 
with great nnction and in broad dialect, led by 
•singers sitting in the front of the gallery, and 
supported by an orchestra in the rear, consist- 
ing of oboe, trombone, flute, and bass vioL 
Poor Mrs. Fitters took herself sorely to task 
for her absence of mind, reflected that she 
would probably have many other opportunities 
of observing the dresses worn by Mrs. Latimer, 
and in a few minutes was again deep in another 
•calculation as to the satin pipings and trim- 
mings; then she gave herself up for a lost 
morning service, got kind Mrs. Baker, the 
farmer's wife, to ask her to dine off ducks and 
spinach, and went to afternoon service to make 
up matters, which it is to be hoped she did ; 
at any rate, she had no distraction in the 
Squire's pew — it was only tenanted by the 
servants. 

After an early dinner, Colonel Latimer had 
put on a rough easy coat, and had taken his 
wife out for a long walk across Ashfield down, 
and home by the Deep woods, where he had 
met her long ago, and told her of his love. He 
showed her where he had cut her initials on 
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the band-rail of the foot-bridge across the 
stream ; he filled her hands with wild flowers. 
So long did they wander out in the sweet 
gloaming, that Katherine was obliged to hold 
her dainty skirts high out of the grass along 
the wood-rides, for the dew fell thick, the woods 
were dark and heavy with shadows, and the 
butler had ordered the great bell to be rung, 
to remind the Colonel that he had ordered sup- 
per at eight o'clock. 

The excitement that had been aroused on the 
news of Colonel Latimer's marriage was in- 
creased by the arrival of the married pair. 
Before the service was over that Sunday morn- 
ing, every one felt that they loved each other, 
everyone knew that the question of years and 
of waiting, and of grey hairs meant nothing — 
that the old story, Love, was still the new 
story. 

The amount of talk caused by this event was 
surprising. The Latimers formed the sole topic 
of conversation ; village and country-town 
gossip was silenced for a time. 

One of the points most warmly discussed on 
this new and interesting subject was, who was 
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to call on the Latimers, and when was the 
ceremony to take place ? Some people re- 
minded others that they had often been at the 
Rectory when the Grantleys lived there, but 
very few of them — very few persons, indeed, of 
the whole neighbourhood — had ever been inside 
the house in the Park. 

Still one visit of congratulation might be 
paid, and not be taken amiss — might perhaps 
lead to future visits ; and if not — why, no 
great harm was done. The honest, hospitable 
gossips would not have dared to ring the bell 
at the private gates of the Park when the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Latimer lived there, and would 
have shrunk into their shoes had they found 
themselves in the great drawing-room, and in 
presence of its last mistress. These new people 
were somehow different — they were approach- 
able ; and the secret lay in the truth their neigh- 
bours had discovered, that they loved each 
other : there was unity of feeling at the Park, 
and therefore sympathy and kindness for others. 

It had pleased Mrs. Latimer that first Sunday 
not to leave the church by the private entrance, 
but to walk down the nave and through the 
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great door after the crowd, and there to greet 
and take home to dinner the Bector. The 
congregation had loitered in the churchyard, 
and many bows, curtsies, smiles, were inter- 
changed, aad a few kindly words spoken be- 
tween Colonel Latimer and some of his tenants 
and labourers. Only one person addressed 
Mrs. Latimer. 

*^ I had the honour of the acquaintance of the 
late Mrs. Latimer, and of your father and 
Mrs. Grantley, madam, and I shall do myself 
the pleasure of calling at the Park shortly, if 
you will permit me," said a tall, handsome, 
richly-dressed woman, making the most pro- 
found and studied of curtsies. 

Having thus asserted herself, she extended a 
long, well-gloved hand — which Katherine took, 
— made a sweeping bow to Colonel Latimer, 
and turned to get into her phaeton, displaying 
as she did so a pair of elegant feet in kid shoes 
and silk clocked stockings, and an elaborately- 
worked petticoat under her silk dress. 

** Allow me, Mrs. Evans," cried the Colonel, 
handing her the whip and reins as she seated 
herself. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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*' The irrepressible Mrs. Evans I" laughed he, 
as she drove off. ** That woman came six 
miles this morning to see you, Eate. I suppose 
you never heard of her before? She will 
amuse you. Odd as she is, she is a lady, 
though what on earth induced her and her 
husband to settle down in these parts I cannot 
imagine. They bought the property at Green- 
field-down from old Springett, the miller, and 
have built a very pretty house, and laid out 
the grounds charmingly. Her first husband 
— for this one is number two — was Welsh — a 
Price, — ^and had amassed money in mines, all of 
which turned out well. He almost worshipped 
her. He left her every shilling he had, but no 
land; and his cousin, Mr. Evans, who had 
known them intimately, married her a year 
after Mr. Price died. Evans was a London 
barrister, and is a great reader, with some 
sense and education ; but, I am told, consump- 
tive, and in miserable health. She is the sort of 
woman for Bath, Tunbridge Wells, or Chelten- 
ham." 

A great many incongruous visitors did come 
to the Park, to the great surprise of the 
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housekeeper and the butler, who had been long 
in the family; but, affcer the first shock was 
over, the housekeeper made a shrewd observa- 
tion. 

"If I am not mistaken," said she, "these 
visits won't be repeated. Our new mistress, 
with all her kind, courteous, almost familiar 
ways, is one that nobody will dare take a 
liberty with ; she may make ever so free, but 
she's one not to be intruded upon against her 
will. She'll put them in their places, and 
they'll think they put themselves there ; they'll 
swear she's the kindest and pleasantest of 
women, and was delighted to see them — and so 
she was pleased, in a way, — ^but they won't 
trouble her again in a hurry." 

The housekeeper was right. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HAPPY is the nation that has no history, 
was said by a wise man. Without strug- 
gle and warfare nothing is ever won, material 
or moral ; struggle and warfare mean events — 
events are history ; and events occur to things 
temporal and spiritual. The truth of the saying 
is questionable. Would anyone with half a 
soul give up the story of the life-long struggles 
of some devoted member of his race in the 
path to fame, to truth, to justice, or in the 
endeavour to win light and hope and peace for 
those oppressed ? 

There is besides the history of body, a 
history of soul, and spirit, and each is writ- 
ten in its own style, with events, rebellions, 
wars, manners and customs, changes and im- 
provements, perfectly distinct the one from 
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the other. The one is none the less history 
because it is written in a language we cannot 
understand ; nor the other, because it is of a 
deep and silent nature, expressed in signs alone. 
A writer of modem days said Man is an his- 
torical animal ; that is, he is capable of progress, 
and leaves records of such progress. 

Katherine Latimer accounted herself a happy 
woman, though her friends and neighbours often 
said that she led a monotonous life. So she 
did, if it were monotonous to be much at home, 
to desire little company, to go out little, to care 
nothing for the outside show and glitter of 
life. She found occupation and thought enough 
in ruUng her large household, in reading with 
and for her husband, in accompanying him in 
every excursion, in every walk of inspection 
about his property, in talking with him over the 
details of his magisterial duties, and the deeply- 
engrossing foreign and home politics of the day ; 
in correcting his manuscripts, for his notes taken 
during his military career were voluminous, — 
and in aiding him by her clear, calm judgment 
and rapid insight. 

Such a life was peculiarly delightful to Kathe- 
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line. She did not find it monotonous, and 
instead of thinking it contained no history, her 
letters to her mother were full of bright, rapid 
descriptions of conversations, scenes from 
nature, of plans in contemplation^ and of 
those actually accomplished for benefiting and 
beautifying the lives of their dependents. It 
never occurred to either Colonel Latimer or 
his wife to consider which of them was the 
superior ; they knew that life apart would have 
been imperfect — that only together were they 
one whole and perfect being, not higher and 
lower, but different ; and their difference made 
each necessary and fitting to the other. 

One changeful April day, when the sun had 
conquered the long cold and rain, and the 
north-west wind blew fresh and hopefully, 
when primroses and violets were studding the 
copses and hedgerows, and the few Sussex 
ferns were unrolling their green fronds under 
the boughs already thick with bursting aro- 
matic buds, a little daughter was bom to 
Colonel Latimer. He welcomed her with a 
strange mixture of joy and solicitude. He was 
surprised to find himself so deeply moved that 
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his eyes filled up with tears as he held the un- 
conscious, frail burden in his arms. It was a 
new experience to the strong, courageous, and 
self-restrained man to be touched by the help- 
lessness of an infant, and fast bound to a new 
life of purity and self-denial by the feeble clasp 
of tiny hands. 

It is a curious fact that the strong and self- 
restrained are more open to good and gentle 
influences than the weaker order, and that 
criminals are rare amongst them. It is the 
man of low, contracted brow, small or ill-pro- 
portioned head and person, weak health and low 
organization, that most frequently becomes a 
criminal, whether thief or murderer ; such a man 
is but little touched by the weakness of others, 
or their claims upon his forbearance ; he is self- 
willed, obstinate, and self-opinionated, and is 
little open to persuasion. 

Grey Latimer was distinctively one of the 
upper classes — simple-hearted and unassuming ; 
one of those men who have been the honour 
and glory of England. 

" What have you called the sweet poppet ?" 
asked Mrs. Evans, one Summer afternoon as she 
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sat in Mrs. Latimer's little sitting-room that 
overlooked the Park and woods. " I heard she 
was christened to-day ; had I known of the 
ceremony in time, I would have certainly come 
over earlier, to put my christening gift into her 
blessed little hands. I was coming to see yoti 
directly I heard of her birth, but Mr. Evans 
wonld not allow me; and all last month I 
wanted to come, for what have I to do but 
drive about and amuse myself t" rattled on the 
lady, tossing her head and her black ringlets ; 
"but still he said Nay. Even to-day he 
thought I was coming too soon, and said, 
*Well, I siappose you must have your way, 
ohstinatua cum mulier^ — obstinate as a mule — 
Latin, you know his clever way. Then, as 
I told you, I heard of the christening; I 
could have cried, I could indeed, at not seeing 
it. It is such a sweet solemn rite 1 The pure 
lovely angels ! Don't you agree with me, 
Colonel Latimer?" turning to him as he entered 
the room, with languishing eyes, and at the 
same time displaying, by a judicious twist of her 
dress, her beautiful feet and their chausmre. 
" What am 1 to agree in ? Something about 
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the baby ? It is a happy, healthy little wretch 
in its own way ; but I do not think it deserves 
your epithet of a lovely angel, it makes wry 
faces when it cries and frets." 

" Shocking man !" cried Mrs. Evans, flirting 
a lace handkerchief over her face. *' But here 
comes the treasure." 

A trim, quiet nurse carried a bundle of 
muslin and lace in her arms, and Mrs. Evans 
begged to have it given to her to h6ld. 

" Just for a minute — only a minute. I don't 
want it to cry ; and I never did have a child of 
my own, so of course I do not know how to 
manage one properly ; and it would be so easy 
for a stranger to break one, don't you think so 1" 
as she handed the infant, round whose neck she 
had laid a gold chain with a pearl locket at- 
tached, back again to the nurse, and slipped un- 
observed a £5 note into the woman's hand. 

Mrs. Latimer laughed. 

" I really don't know ; but babies are not so 
fragile as, one would suppose, fortunately for 
those little creatures that cannot be surrounded 
by comforts like ours." 

" Ah I that is true," sighed Mrs. Evans ; " but 
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DOW I don't know by what name I shall think 
of the sweet innocent. Some poet said, What's 
in a name ? But I think there is a great deal. 
I often think I might have been a different 
woman if I had not been called Diana. She 
was a goddess, and very beautiful ; not that I 
am either, but one has to live up to one's name 
somehow." 

Colonel Latimer smiled, his lip quivered with 
suppressed amusement. Diana hardly had two 
husbands I The same idea had, however, 
entered his mind when he had proposed to 
name his child Helen, but he expressed it 
differently. 

'* Suppose she should grow up plain, and 
not beautiful ?" Mrs. Latimer had said. 

" She mtist be beautiful," he said ; " she will 
be with such a mother, for there is a beauty of 
mind as well as of body." 

"Helen, Katherine? Very pretty names,'* 
said Mrs. Evans, when her question was an- 
swered. "Helen was the most beautiful wo- 
man in Greece ; are you not afraid of a dower 
of beauty for your daughter? I can assure 
you it is a perilous gift," shaking her head. 
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Her vanity was bo patent, and so simple in its 
expression, that Colonel Latimer had much ado 
to keep from laughing. Mrs. Latimer stooped 
over her child to hide her smile ; she then per- 
ceived the gift lying on its breast. 

*^ Oh, Mrs. Evans, what an exquisite locket I 
What lovely pearls I You really must not 
make the child such a handsome present. We 
ought not to accept *^ 

** It was such a pleasure to me, pray let mo 
have my whim," Mrs. Evans answered, in 
natural unaffected tones ; ^' I am a lonely woman 
in spite of a great many pleasures, and I shall 
not kill your child with kindness. Hatred and 
neglect have hurt more people than love ever 
did. That toy is nothing at all, I only went 
over to Downton and ordered Bright to send 
for the prettiest thing in pearls he could get from 
London ; that was no trouble. I want you to 
accept another present for your child" (she took 
a parcel, rolled in pink tissue paper, from a 
table in the corner, where she had laid it) ; ^' I 
worked this frock for her myself; will you let 
her wear it t" 

« Oh, Mrs. Evans !" 
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It was a marvel of fanciful and delicate 
stitchery and embroidery, such as Indian hands 
alone could vie with. Mrs. Latimer turned it 
over, and examined the lovely intricate pattern 
and the needlework with a woman's critical 
appreciation. 

** Yes, this is more valuable to me indeed," 
«he said ; '^ and I cannot thank you sufficiently. 
But pray do not make us such presents, that 
we cannot return." She laid her hand in her 
visitor's. 

" You can more than return all I can do," she 
replied, warmly pressing the proflFered hand, 
** by, letting me come and see you all some- 
times. There, I must not get sentimental. I 
hear my horses coming up the drive just in 
time. I must go. Mr. Evans was to call for 
me. He does not like to be kept waiting." 

She fluttered downstairs, attended by Colonel 
Latimer. Mr. Evans, a tall, delicate-looking 
man, wearing a thick coat, though it was Sum- 
mer, got out of the carriage to shake hands 
with the Colonel, and meet his wife, whom he 
saluted by kissing the hand she extended to 
him. In her own peculiar way she had been 
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and was fond of both her husbands^ and tried 
sincerely to make them a comfortable home. 

Mr. Evans admired his wife extremely, paid 
her compliments and the greatest attention; 
and she was, or pretended to be, jealous of him, 
and would never suffer him to go without her, 
unless it were absolutely on some distinctly 
masculine errand — a parish meeting, or quarter 
sessions, at the same time taking entire free- 
dom of action for herself. 

" Have the horses behaved well, love ?** asked 
Mrs. Evans, taking 'the reins and stepping into 
the driver's seat. She always drove, being an 
excellent whip. From her own theory in no- 
menclature, Diana was bound to be a charioteer. 

" Yes, my charmer ; but it was dull without 
you. I am very glad to return, and to see your 
sweet face again.'' 

He took his seat beside her, and threw him- 
self back in the carriage. She flourished her 
long whip, and the spirited horses tore up the 
carriage-road and were soon out of sight. 
Colonel Latimer stood smiling on the door-step, 
looking after them. 

Later in the afternoon, Mrs. Latimer, passing 
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through the garden on her way to the village, 
met her baby and nurse strolling up and down 
in the shade, and bade them accompany her. 
Arrived at the village green, she took the child 
into her own arms, for she saw with a mother's 
pride many heads looking out from door and 
window ; and little creatures ceased their play 
to get a peep at the Park baby. She held it 
down for them to see, and let the women make 
their kindly remarks upon it unchecked. Hav- 
ing finished her errand, she went into the Httle 
shop, to buy sugar-plums for the bevy of 
children at her heels. She stood a moment on 
the doorstep, watching her nurse distribute the 
pink and yellow drops, then walked down the 
flagged path to the cottage gate, against which 
a woman was leaning idly looking on. 

" Good evening," said Mrs. Latimer, kindly. 

**The same to you, ma'am. But may I look 
at the child I" said the woman, turning round. 

" Pray, ma'am, go on," whispered the nurse, 
anxiously. 

But Mrs. Latimer did not hear, or did 
not heed, and raised the child so that the 
woman could see its face. Something either in 
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the pink cotton flapping sun-bonnet, or in the 
snnlight playing on the woman's dark face and 
sparkliDg eyes, amused the baby, for it laughed 
and stretched out its hands. 

"Ladylove, ladybird," said the woman, 
softly, and looking keenly into the tiny face. 
** No one can say as yet if she'll be a beauty, or 
"who she takes after — too young for that. 
Smiling, ladylove I The brown face does not 
fear you, then. The Latimer girls never live, 
they say — none have grown up for years upon 
years. But you, sweetheart, you, my birdling, 
we'll hope you'll thrive ; and you have Feena's 
best wishes " (bowing and bending to the baby, 
that smiled and crowed). " Ashfield came with 
a girl, they say, and it'll go with a girl — is it 
you, lady bright ? Open your hand, and give 
it to Feena— she must put her christening gift 
in it. Nay, my lady,'' seeing Mrs. Latimer in- 
clined to move away, " you may not mind these 
things — ^let me have my way. It's not lucky 
not to cross her hand with silver, pretty lamb." 
She took out of her pocket an old purse, from 
which again she took a Queen Anne sixpence, 
twisted up in a bit of wash-leather. She laid 
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the coin in the baby's hand, and looked keenly 
at the palm, which in another minnte closed 
tightly on the money. 

"She'll be a rare one if she lives," the 
woman said, low and rapidly, " and generous, 
with a word and a thought for the poor. But, 
lady-love, softly and not too free. Ashfield 
goes with a woman — ^h'ml Forgive me, my 
lady — ^you have your thoughts, and I mine. I 
wish you well — ^you and the child. Beware of 
her third year, her seventeenth, her twentieth 
— ^if she lives I Fare you well, lady-love." 

She made a low curtsey, and went, with 
long, rapid steps, up the village street. 

Mrs. Latimer walked home silently, carrying 
her child, now fast asleep. On entering the 
house she asked the nurse "Who was that 
woman?" 

"A Mrs. Parker; her husband lives at the 
cottage by the stream at the bottom of Tinker's 
Lane. I have heard, ma'am, that she came 
herself of a gang of gipsies ; some lived in the 
lane and on the common for a long time. I 
have heard say she is not quite right in her 
mind, and I have heard " — dropping her voice 
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— " and 'twas that frightened me for the dear 
child — that she is a witch. She knows more 
than most people, they say, and she is bad to 
make into an enemy; she has a bad tongue 
and a bad wish — and, oh 1 ma'am, only to think 
if she had overlooked Miss Baby I" 

Mrs. Latimer smiled, and bade the nurse 
undress the child when she awoke, and bring 
the Queen Anne sixpence to her ; and she 
added kindly — 

"Do not be afraid of anyone harming the 
child ; people say a great many things they do 
not understand, and no tale loses by repetition.'* 

The sixpence was laid in the same box on 
Mrs. Latimer's table with the pearl locket, and 
labelled, « H. K. L. Christening gifts." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" TTOU told nurse, of course, to say nothing 

-L about Mrs. Parker's foolish chatter?" 
said Colonel Latimer, when he heard of what 
had happened in the village. 

He spoke lightly, but he had frowned when 
he heard the story, and Katherine knew he was 
vexed. 

"Certainly not. Grey; it would have been 
the very way to make her think I took heed of, 
and perhaps feared, the woman's words. And 
then, too, everything would be repeated in the 
servants' hall, as a great secret, and told 
again." 

" Right, Kate, as usual. It is an odd thing,'* 
he went on, "how these people, of whom we 
know so little, should know so much of us. It 
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is perfectly true that, three or four hundred 
years ago, Ashfield Park belonged to Lady 
Edith Wentworth, who mamed a Latimer; 
and there have been only one or two women of 
our family who have lived to marry, and they 
died young, without children. But we need 
not fret about our baby — eh, Kate ?" 

Colonel Latimer was very fond of going 
amongst and talking with his tenants and 
labourers, and he walked one day down Tinker's 
Lane, which bounded one side of the Park, to 
/see in what state were the cottages there, and 
to exchange a few words with the cottagers. 
The lane was one of those little used but by 
farming carts, part of it tolerably passable ; but 
in parts it degenerated into a swampy green ; 
and again, in the hollow by the stream, there was 
a wide open space like a common, with three or 
four tracks branching away in various directions 
from three lonely thatched cottages. There was 
a patch of garden, serving all these tenements, 
planted chiefly with cabbages ; a few straggling 
rose-trees clambered inside the broken palings ; 
one gate was off its hinges, the other two 

g2 
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were fastened with a rusty chain and padlock. 

In the day-time no one appeared to be about 
the place ; only some cocks and hens wandered 
in and out of the open gate, and a fierce-eyed 
dog — lurcher or mongrel, of the grey-coated 
order, with large black spots and sharp-pointed 
ears — lay concealed at the back of the house, 
and sprang out barking hoarsely if anyone 
approached too near. These houses had been 
originally built by mere squatters — ^people who 
had, from force of evil fortune or character, 
been obliged to leave their parish and home, 
and take up temporary abodes, seeking daily 
jobs of work to bring them bread enough to 
eat ; moving elsewhere when the work was done, 
the rough-built mud hovel had been left, and 
was tenanted again by some other squatter, 
more fortunate than the builder had been. 
The huts were improved and enlarged by 
successive owners, sometimes rebuilt. The 
squatter got work of hedging, felling timber, 
or in the harvest-field; and more lucrative 
employment still in the hop-garden, where 
wife and children could earn something too. 

Living on the skirts of woods less well pre- 
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served and tended than they are now-a-days, 
many a stray hare, partridge, and pheasant was 
trapped by the squatter for his family meal, and 
many a night within the dark wood itself he 
was known to be, though rarely caught poach- 
ing. Travellinghordesof gipsies encamped in the 
quiet, green lanes, and carried on, often assist- 
ed by the squatters, a quasi trade with the 
villages in tin vessels, basket work, mending of 
pots and kettles, and farriery, together with a 
good deal of picking and stealing on their own 
account from hen roosts, and hedges where the 
linen of the quiet farmsteads hung. 

One gipsy tribe had remained even years in 
this lane, which was called after their Tinker's 
trade, and in memory of a murder committed 
by one of them in a drunken quarrel. Tinker's 
Lane was wild and picturesque, and very lovely 
in the Summer time. The village children 
found there the ripest nuts and largest black- 
berries, and played in the warm sun, or on the 
ice in the great pond ; but they never went as 
far as the brook, where the roads branched, and 
no one cared to venture down the lane at all 
after sun-down. Many a belated carter brought 
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his team a mile or more round, rather than 
cross the common from Greenfield Down, and 
take the short cut up the lane. One or two 
young farmers, under a bet or in bravado, risked 
the dangerous ill-omened way ; but they were 
well mounted, and when the brook came in 
sight they put the spurs to their horses, clatter- 
ed down the incline, past the squatters' cottages, 
from which the hoarse-voiced dogs came forth 
in clamorous pursuit, and up the other side of 
the sharp tortuous road, and only drew rein 
when they reached the great pond. 

Arrived there, they would protest there was 
nothing to fear, the lane was quiet enough ; 
there were some gipsy carts, but the people 
seemed all asleep, — maybe there was a light 
in one window. 

When Colonel Latimer went down the lane 
it was quiet enough too. Not even a gipsy 
cart was there ; the cinder mark of a recent fire 
was on the grass in a corner, under the thick 
hazel hedge, and a blind pony was tethered 
near ; the cottages were closed and silent ; yet 
from the tiny latticed panes of one window a 
dark face peered after him as he strode across 
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the stream and turned up the track to the 
right, that would lead him near his keeper's 
house, and so back to the Park. Feena softly 
opened the door, and standing in the shade by 
the broken gate, shielded her eyes from the 
sun glare, and watched the Colonel take the 
foot track through the bar way. 

" A fine soldierly man," she muttered, ** and 
good, too, they say ; but why should the rich 
have it all their own way, be good, and hand- 
some, and well-called, and we bear the burden, 
and grind along with our faces in the dust. 
We work for them, they pay, but do not thank 
us, they will not have us within their doors, 
they look at us as their big Newfoundland dogs 
do at our curs, grin and show their teeth, but 
pass by. Parson says God made us all alike. 
I think, if there be God at all, He made them, 
and the devil must have made us. They come 
and take our labour, and give us low wages, 
curse them I they come fooling after us, coax the 
hearts out of us, idling for the most part, and 
we heed them ; and what are they but poachers, 
filching from us all we have to give. Curse 
them I" 
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Colonel Latimer asked his keeper a question 
or two about the game, and then inquired what 
Tom Parker was doing. Did he work? Could 
any be found for him on the Ashfield estate ? 
The keeper shook his head. He worked, he 
said, at times; but he was a bad fellow, and 
often in trouble, and when he had earned a 
good handful, he would lay by and drink it 
all about the country. 

** We must give him a job when we can," 
said the Colonel, ^'idleness makes the worst 
of fellows. I have sometimes wondered, Reid, 
if we were to make a poacher into an under- 
keeper, whether we should not preserve our 
game better, and, by force of trusting him, shame 
him into being honest." 

" I think, sir," answered Reid, much horri- 
fied, but desiring to be respectful to his master, 
"you had better begin by another sort of 
fellow than Tom Parker ; his wife, too, has such 
a bad name that I doubt if any other man would 
work with him, they'd fancy she'd overlook 
them ; though I can't say as Fm exactly afraid 
of her myself, my missus don't like her, and for 
the most part the women are afraid of or hate 
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her ; she's got an outlandish name, and comes 
of a queer lot too." 

** It's all very bad and very foolish," said the 
Colonel. "I think I could make you under- 
stand, Reid, but I doubt if I should succeed 
with the rest of the parish." 

" Best let things be as they are, sir." 

The Colonel walked home, revolving things 
gravely ; this problem of rich and poor was a 
difficult one to him. Once he said aloud, " Poor 
Feena 1" 

Was it best, as Reid said, to let things be as 
they were; or was not he, as a landlord, a 
master, and an educated man, bound to do 
something for the welfare of his dependants ? 
As a Christian, would he not be answerable to 
the Almighty, who had entrusted to him so 
much 1 It was a grave and solemn question, 
flow, too, could he approach these people, so 
far divided from him that they had fears and 
superstitions, and beliefs, realities to them, and 
absurdities to himV He came to much the 
same conclusion that a modern author has ex- 
pressed in words put into the mouth of Alex- 
ander — 
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'^ To ignore such things they count as ignorance simply ; 
To spurn them were to chill the popular heart 
In the hour of need." 

He must watch his chance for speaking, for 
leading to good, and for benefiting the people 
about him, many of whom were as ignorant, 
depending less upon reason, more upon instinct, 
than the very beasts they tended, fie knew 
there was a good deal of discontent abroad-^ 
was it any wonder, with the long and heavy 
war expenses, and the high prices of pro- 
^Tsions? Men Uke himself found pride in 
some self-denials for the glory and ultimate 
welfare of his country, but these poor sheep — 
how should they understand? It was worse 
still when private wrongs were added to the 
public burdens. He hung his head ; for some 
wrongs there was no redress ; they must bear 
their own bitter fruit ; it was well if the penal- 
ties for such wrongs did not fall upon guiltless 
heads. 

The months waxed and waned, and Helen 
Latimer grew up a happy, merry creature, with 
queer elfish ways, that amused her parents. 
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Mrs. Latimer would like to have put away the 
remembrance of Feena's projphecy, in which she 
did not in the least believe, but it would recur, 
though she knew no harm could come to her if 
God watched over her. The child was very 
backward ia speaking, or rather, she rarely 
took the trouble to speak, but made signs for 
what she wanted, in which her father humoured 
her. She was not naughty or destructive, but 
mischievous in the extreme ; whenever she found 
the opportunity of escape, she would clamber 
to the top of the nursery cupboard, or the ward- 
robe in her father's dressing-room ; would sit 
there with watchful shining eyes, and break 
into peals of laughter on being discovered ; she 
would throw the table-cloths out of the window, 
and hide her nurse's cottons and tapes, for the 
sheer pleasure of watching her blank astonish- 
ment at finding them gone, and by-and-by 
would bring them back in demurest fashion, as 
if she had not been the culprit. To hide her- 
self and be lost gave her a peculiar pleasure — 
one which she never explained, but seemed to 
regard with an especial triumph. She would 
shout to her father to take her up on his horse. 
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and let her ride to or from the gates ; she 
would twist her hand in the animal's black 
mane, and kick him with her little feet, ^'to 
make him tot." She gloried in puddles ; break- 
ing from nurse's restraining hand, she would 
rush into the very largest, and stamp about, 
splashing herself from head to foot. 

Nurse sometimes sighed over her disorderly 
charge, but the little creature was very affection- 
ate. Being an only child, there were plenty more 
clean frocks — it was not as if washing mattered, 
nurse said, or that she had half-a-dozen more 
to look after at the same time. 

Mrs. Latimer had brought from Scotland 
after her marriage a rough terrier — not one of 
the beautiful Skye dogs, so fashionable now, 
but a short-legged, long-backed, rough, red- 
coated beast, made famous under the name of 
Dandie Dinmont. Mrs. Latimer's dog Pickle 
had beautiful, fond, faithful eyes, out of which 
he stared at his mistress from under little curly 
tufts of hair, that did duty for eyebrows ; he 
would rarely leave her, and lay always at her 
bedroom door. When Helen was born, he 
showed the fiercest jealousy, snarling and 
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growling at her, evidently considering her an 
interloper. So discontented and oflFended was 
he that he retired for some months to the 
servants' quarters, seldom condescending even 
to walk out with his mistress. 

One day he thought better of it, and returned 
to polite society ; and when the baby was car- 
ried upstairs in the evening, he gravely followr 
ed it, and thenceforward took it under his spe- 
cial protection, accompanying it everywhere, 
though he still slept at his mistress's door. 

It was a great amusement to Colonel Latimer 
to watch his child at play with the dog. She 
often subjected him to very rough usage, 
which he never resented, but would sit up on 
his haunches, watching her with bright eyes, 
and '^smiling," as she called it, with white 
teeth displayed, whilst she pulled his ears and 
tail, rolled him up in her frock, or tied her sash 
round his neck. The game generally ended by 
poor Pickle being ordered to sit up and beg, 
which he did, lifting his paws in supplication, 
till Helen, tired of seeing him so patient, flung 
herself at him head first, knocked him down, 
and the two rolled over and over on the rug. 
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Mrs. Latimer sometimes feared her husband, 
to whom his natural gaiety had returned, was 
spoiling the child. 

" Never fear, Kate ; the little one will do well 
enough if [she is a riotous child. Tou shall 
make her into a gentle young lady ; my influence 
will not last long against yours ; and we must 
not have her prim." 

Katherine did not wish the child to be any- 
thing but what Grey wished. Instead of the 
bone of contention that many children are, this 
one was the dearest and strongest link between 
loving hearts. Each desired to see the other 
reproduced in the child. 

Thus peacefully the year ended, and a new 
one dawned, with snow lying thick upon the 
woods, blocking up the parish roads, and keep- 
ing poor folk out of work, and driving them 
into the workhouse. Colonel Latimer and his 
wife did all they could to relieve distress. His 
labourers were far better cared for than those of 
neighbouring land-owners. By his practice, and 
by precept, he did his best to induce his tenants 
to follow the same course. So that the work 
they required was accomplished, it mattered 
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little to many masters how the creatures they 
employed, whether men or beasts, fared. 

Colonel Latimer made his bow at St. James's 
now and then, but Mrs. Latimer always de- 
ferred her own presentation at Court until her 
daughter should be old enough to accompany 
her ; but she was little anxious for such a cere- 
mony. They were neither of them fond of 
gay company, and the low tone of society at 
that date was coarse and frivolous in the 
extreme. 

Throughout the Winter the child had been 
confined to the portico, or the well-swept walks 
close to the house, for her exercise, and she 
would often point to the gates and say, " Out, 
out I" She was observant, and liked to see 
people, carts and horses, and the blazing forge 
at the blacksmith's. She hailed her greater 
freedom when the Spring winds blew softly, by 
greater Uveliness and a richer bloom. 

A few days after her return from a short 
visit to London, Mrs. Latimer sent the nurse 
with some needlework for the wife of the wood- 
reeve, who lived in the wooden cottage at the 
comer of Tinker's Lane. 
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" Helen may as well go," the mother said. 
" Take Ann " (the nursery maid) " with you." 

Mrs. Latimer had almost entirely supported 
the woodreeye's family through the hard Win- 
ter, but her idea of helping people was to make 
them help themselyes, desiring to raise them 
in their own estimation, and not to pauperise 
them. She therefore gave the women needle- 
work, for which she paid liberally. 

The day was bright and breezy — child and 
servants sang as they walked. " Miss Latimer 
wfll be three years old in a fortnight," said 
nurse to the passers-by, who stopped to bid 
them good-day. 

Nurse went into the cottage, leaving Ann 
with the child. They were close to the great 
pond; the woodreeve had a tiny farmyard 
bordering it, and most of the neighbours' horses 
and cattle were watered there. Water is not 
too plentiful in Sussex. So grand a puddle 
Helen had not seen before. She ran down to 
it, followed by Ann. 

" Stick," cried Helen ; and Ann pulled one 
out of the hedge for her, with which she com- 
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menced to beat the water, laughing heartily. 
" 'Nother stick 1" cried Helen. 

Poor thoughtless Ann, delighted to please 
the child, ran across the road in search of one. 
In a moment Helen spied the plank supported 
on posts that jutted far into the pond, on which 
the carters stood when they led their horses 
into the water to cleanse them after work. She 
ran up the sloping plank, and leaned forward 
to splash again at so far greater advantage, 
turned with a laugh of triumph at her escape, 
overbalanced herself, and went plump into the 
water. Ann, scrambling in the opposite hedge, 
heard the sound, and rushed to the pond with 
a scream of terror. Pickle added a volley of 
barks, and then the brave little beast sprang in, 
and struck out after the child, but, try as he 
might, he could not move her ; out he came, 
breathless, barking and shaking himself, clawed 
at the frightened servant girl, but finding he 
made no impression upon her, he bethought him 
of the older woman, and dashed into the cottage 
to her. 

" Where have you been, naughty Pickle ? — so 
wet, shaking yourself over the clean floor. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Naughty Pickle, you haye been in the pond," 
nurse scolded him. 

But Pickle jumped and barked, and tore at 
her gown. 

"What is the matter with the dog?" she 
said. " I must go out and see, the other wo- 
man follow. The child 1 my God 1 the child 1" 
screamed nurse, and once more Pickle dashed 
into the pond, looking back for nurse to follow 
him. 

She looked for one moment at the dark 
water, and the child's white floating clothes, at 
her own clean dress, and then she stepped into 
the pond, to wade out into the middle. 

" Go back, Mrs. Nurse," said some one close 
by her. 

A woman — ^it was Feena — ^had come up with 
■a bundle of firewood, and a boy of ten years old 
by her side. 

" Go and fetch the child out," said Feena to 
the boy. " Never mind your shoes. What are 
you to such as her? Go when I tell you. What, 
afraid, coward ?" 

She pushed him aside, and waded manfally 
to the spot where the child was floating, her 
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thick soft clothes having kept her above the 
water. 

The pond was deep and muddy, the water' 
reached to Feena's waist. Pickle was silent 
now, and swam round and round, looking on 
observantly. Feena clutched the white bundle 
and drew the child out, folded her closely in her 
arms, and, wading out slowly, whispered low, 

*'Poor babyl poor little onel Look up at 
Feena. She did not fright you before, she will 
not fright you now. Look up, ladylove, open 
her sweet eyes." 

Pickle laid himself on the bank, with wide- 
stretched legs and tail. Feena gave the child 
into nurse's arms with a curious smile. 

"Did I not warn you?" she said. "Her 
third year is not out. If you will not heed I 
cannot make you ; but once more I bid you keep 
her as the apple of your eye. Another time I 
may not be near to help you." 

" Come in and dry your clothes, Mrs. Parker," 
said the cottager, kindly, at anther time she 
would have hesitated to ask her. 

She laughed. 

" Such as I take no harm," she said. "I am 
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going home, thank you kindly," she added, in a 
gentler tone. " Take the child home, Mrs* 
Nurse, and don't break your heart weeping over 
her. She's had a sort of shock, let her wake in 
her own cot. Roll her up warm now, and run 
home." 

With dripping garments Feena walked down 
to the hut by the brook, talking to herself. She 
never noticed by word or sign the boy that 
trudged beside her. 

Helen lay long without apparent conscious- 
ness. At last, one day, she opened her blue 
eyes, and said distinctly, " Pickle, Pickle." 

Neither Mrs. Latimer nor Pickle had left the 
child's side, as the mother watched so did the 
dog. He had been lying with his nose upon 
his paws, and sat up now when he heard the 
little voice. It seemed as if consciousness had 
failed the child just at the moment when Pickle 
had swum out to her, recollection returned, and 
memory took up the thread where it had drop- 
pe4. Pickle sprang upon the little bed, and 
nestled against the fair cheek, the child wound 
her arms round the dog's rough neck, and cooed 
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to him, and so fell asleep. Once they tried to 
take him away, but she held him fast. 

From that time Pickle deserted the mat at 
his mistress's door, and took up hift quarters at 
the foot of Helen's bed Here was something 
yet more precious to be watched ; he growled 
and showed his teeth savagely when they tried 
to dislodge him, and Helen was never happy 
without him. Colonel Latimer had given his 
child the sobriquet of Pickle after her recent 
escapades ; when he called and whistled, some- 
times the dog and sometimes the child came. 

The Latimers went down Tinker's Lane many 
times to try and see Feena, to thank her, re- 
ward her if possible ; but the hut was locked. 
Tom Parker had got work near Downton, so 
the keeper told the Colonel. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

T)Y the time Helen Latimer was five years 
-L' old she could read weU, and was promoted 
to a place in the red-cloth-lined pew at church, 
and had a red hassock under her feet ; she be- 
haved perfectly well and decorously in church, 
though her lucubrations during service would 
have made a curious study, for she certainly was 
little occupied with the ritual. She used to 
count the brass-headed nails that fastened the 
red cloth, and wonder why the colour of the 
pulpit cloth and altar cloth was a different 
shade of red from the lining of her father's pew; 
she studied line by line the inscriptions on the 
marble memorial slabs ; she knew the pictures 
in the gallery of all those Latimers recorded on 
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the church walls ; she wondered why some had 
died 80 young, all girls too, and others had 
lived to be old. She knew best the inscriptions 
to her grandfather, grandmother, and young 
aunt, whose picture she thought so pretty ; they 
were newer and blacker and in easier letters ; 
some old epitaphs were in a language she could 
read none of but the name Latimer. There was a 
grand monument to the heiress, Lady Edith 
Wentworth, who had brought Ashfield Park 
as her dowry to Sir Austin Latimer in the 
reign of Elizabeth, in which Lady Edith, 
hooded and veiled, with long tresses of hair 
falling on one shoulder, dressed in brocaded 
robes, with hands clasped on her bosom, lay on 
a marble mattress with her mantle partly 
wrapped over her ; and above her sat her hus- 
band, with chin resting on his hand, and elbow 
supported on his knee, watching with mourn- 
fullest expression the never more to be broken 
sleep of his wife. 

The child wondered why such grand and 
elaborate memorials should be erected to some 
persons, her own race too, and not to others. 
Why should Farmer Beales or Weston have 
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only a wooden board, or rough stone slab, to 
mark their graves f 

Many children have an intense dislike to 
Suuday and church-going, only gradually by 
force of habit and example falling into a stupid 
acceptation of them ; but to Helen, surrounded 
with love as she was, Sunday meant yet more 
love, for she spent the whole day with her father 
and mother ; it meant simple tales by the fire- 
light, long walks through wood and common, 
hours of musing over her books and pictures, 
whilst her parents sat in the moonlight by the 
open windows, speaking softly to each other. 
Sunday meant the study of monuments of the 
Latimers, and, above all, it meant Fanny Reid. 

Fanny was the keeper's daughter, a blithe 
little maiden of ten ; she came to church with 
her parents and sat in a corner near the 
singers' gallery, just where Helen in the red- 
lined pew could see her. Fanny had not the 
slightest idea that she was an object of attrac- 
tion to the little lady at the Park, but she often 
looked at the child, as was very natural. She 
had too much to do at home, too many brothers 
and sisters to look after, to take the fancies 
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into her head which were habitual to Helen. 

Mrs. Latimer stopped one morning after 
service to speak to Mrs. Beid ; and Helen, after 
long silent contemplation of Fanny in church, 
found herself close to her, and the thought 
occurred to address her. 

" Good morning, Fanny," quoth Helen. 

" Good morning, and I hope you're well. Miss 
Latimer," answered Fanny, with a low, 
countrified curtsey. 

" My name is Helen." 

•' Yes, I know it is, Miss Helen," with another 
dip. 

** Not Miss Helen, but Helen — Helen Kathe- 
rme. 

" I quite understand. Miss, and good-bye, " 
said Fanny, proceeding to follow her mother, 
who had just parted from Mrs. Latimer. 

Sunday, therefore, meant for Helen the 
certainty of seeing the creature she fancied. 
The attraction was a deep, subtle pleasure, a 
secret one with which no one interfered, and 
increased slowly and surely, for the very silence 
of its growth. She had several times whispered 
to her mother, pointing — 
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« That is Fanay Reid ; I like her. I like 
Fanny.'' 

Helen often accompanied her mother into the 
village, and on visits to the cottagers. One 
morning Mrs. Latimer took her to Mrs. Beid's. 
Fanny, with rolled-up sleeves and large bibbed 
apron, opened the door. Whilst Mrs. Latimer 
"was with her mother, she took the little lady 
into the garden to see the pigs, and chickens, 
and bees ; into the dairy, where Miss Latimer 
condescended to drink some cream out of a 
fancy china mug, one of Fanny's few treasures ; 
thence to the back kitchen, where she had been 
making bread, and had just drawn the loaves 
from the great brick oven, when her mother's 
visitors arrived. 

** Mamma," said Helen that night, looking up 
from the picture-book on her knee, "I want 
Fanny Reid." 

Colonel and Mrs. Latimer looked at each 
other, surprised and somewhat alarmed. Was 
the child lonelyf-did she want companions, 
playfellows ? Even if so, surely not Fanny 
Reid. Acting upon this supposition, and watch- 
ing attentively from day to day the child who 
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lay upon the grass, talking softly to the dog 
that was stretched across her feet, or who at 
evening sat reading, curled up on a black sheep- 
skin rug at the foot of the pillar in the portico, 
that was called ^Papa's pillar,' because Mrs. 
Latimer said she never looked at or thought of 
it without thinking also of the young man in 
murrey-coloured suit leaning against it — they 
sought for companions for Helen. The vicar'& 
children from Harefield were asked to the Park, 
Mrs. Latimer's brother and his family spent a 
whole Summer there, and Helen played with 
her cousins. 

" Well, Pickle," asked the Colonel, after watch- 
ing a game at high romps, and the child spying 
him had run away and curled herself about 
him, " how do you like your playfellows I Fine- 
fun, is it not ?" 

" You are a much nicer playfellow, Papa,, 
they are only children. When are they going 
away ?" 

They tried change of scene, and passed 
some weeks at Brighton, at Hastings; Helen 
seemed gay and happy; but she surprised 
her parents sometimes with her questions,. 
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which evinced thought and restlessness beyond 
her age. 

"What do boys do?" she said one night, 
suddenly, after haying been with her father 
along the beach, gathering weeds and pebbles 
and chasing the waves. ^^I think I should 
like to have been a boy. No one says you 
are so dirty, or you will get wet, or don't do 
this or that ; boys are out all day, a lot of them 
go together, they laugh loud, and romp — and 
don't care for anything. "Why cannot people 
all be boys ?" 

Coming home on Friday evening, she said, 

" Only to-morrow, and then on Sunday I 
shall see Fanny Reid." 

" I do not know why Fanny should not come 
to the Park and wait upon Helen," the Colonel 
said one day ; " do you see anything against it, 
Kate?" 

" No ; but it is a quaint fancy of the child's ; I 
doubt if she wants anything but perfect equality 
between them. I cannot undertake to teach 
Fanny as I am teaching Helen ; besides it would 
not be good for her to put her so entirely 
out of her sphere in life, it would very likely 
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turn her head, and do Helen no good. Helen 
has a will of her own, but at present she would 
yield to Fanny, who is so much older." 

"i see, you think both children would be 
spoiled — that Fanny might be tempted to learn 
at once how to govern Helen, and that habit 
would induce Helen to depend upon her, so 
suffer herself to be governed. And yet the 
child's heart is so set upon her that I fear her 
health and spirits will fail if we continue to 
contradict her." 

" The Latimer girls have never lived !" Feena 
had said, and the words recurred now with a 
pang to Mrs. Latimer. " I will talk to nurse, 
and to Mrs. Beid," said she, *'the latter is a 
very sensible woman, and see what can be 
done." 

The arrangement was not long in mating. 
Nurse, who was not a jealous woman, said she 
could quite easily instruct and employ Fanny 
in needlework, and Mrs. Beid was pleased to 
render a kindness to Mrs. Latimer. 

'* Though I had not thought to send my 
daughter out to ser\ace, ma'am," she said, " you 
put the question so kind and pleasant to me. 
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^nd also make me feel I am assisting you, 
and making Miss Latimer happier; I am 
proud to think I can do a good turn to the 
family ^th whom my husband and his father 
before him lived so long. You speak of Fanny's 
being set up by the change ; she'll come home 
now and again, and 111 answer for my girl's 
not having her head turned — I'll take care of 
that ; also, you say you would not like her to 
feel put upon, or kept back from things you 
may wish only Miss Latimer to do. I don't 
think a Keid will have much to fear at the 
hands of a Latimer." 

So Helen got her whim, and Fanny Reid 
came to live at the Park. Who so happy and 
gay as Helen ? The child grew and prospered, 
her bloom was richer, her eyes brighter. 
Colonel Latimer, when he saw her come bound- 
ing down the path to meet him, with dark 
curls floating behind her, often with a torn 
frock held in a bunch in her hand, did not dare 
regret she was his only child, and that on her 
little life hung all his future. There is a pretty 
picture in the gallery at Ashfield Park of Helen 
Latimer at eight years of age. She stands on 
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a green slope, with daisies at her feet ; 
behind her are the great trees of the Park, 
a fine breadth of sky overhead, and she has 
dark brown hair that curls even on the top 
of her head, and is bound with a blue fillet ; 
her clothes are white, her frock is tucked up 
under one bare arm, and her feet in white shoes, 
with broad blue rosettes, are set simply to- 
gether ; her deep blue eyes gleam timidly, but 
with mischief in them, under the shadow of her 
curling hair and her dark level eyebrows. In 
the child alone centres all the beauty and story 
of the picture, there is not an adventitious circum- 
stance, nor a meretricious ornament. 

In Helen's ordinary English lessons Fanny 
was allowed to take part, and when lessons were 
over the two girls went out to play, Fanny 
was staid, but Helen rushed into every mischief. 
Scarcely a tree with whose midmost branches 
she was not acquainted; not a hedge into 
which she did not scramble for nuts or wild- 
flowers ; not a tree in the orchard with whose 
apples she was unacquainted. She knew when 
every plam and pear would be ripe, and 
would call Fanny out of her bed many a 
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morning at four or five to gather strawberries 
or plums for her mother's breakfast. Many a 
time the gardeners, coming in to work, found 
the dew on the leaves rifled, and the firuit 
gone; many a time, coming back after their 
dinner, they found the child at the top of a 
ladder against the coach-houses, laughing 
and gathering greengages, and Fanny below, 
entreating her to be careful — to come down 
.soon. The horses knew her, and whinnied at 
her step. Many a time, demurely watching the 
grooms off the premises, she would climb into 
a horse's manger and spring on to his back, to 
ride him round and round the yard. 

She had a smile, a laugh, a word for every 
creature, man or beast, in her father's employ. 
Thanks to careful watching and training, the 
daily companionship of two girls of such very 
different positions in life was beneficial. Pleas- 
ant hours with Fanny were earned by good 
behaviour and study on Helen's part, and Mrs. 
Seid, constantly working upon her daughter's 
natural good sense and self-respect, took care 
that she should not be " set up." 

Fanny's useful hands and practical turn of 
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mind, with her steady, contented disposition 
and sweet temper, suited well with, and were 
a corrective to, Helen's impulsive character, her 
wild bursts of gaiety and mischief and her 
dreamy, contemplative moods. Fanny con- 
ceived a romantic, almost feudal attachment to 
Helen, and was tenderly loved and respected 
in return. As the years went by, both girls 
recognized the difference in their lots, and both 
learned that true self-respect and dignity which 
consists in faithful performance of the duties 
entailed by the position appointed to each. 

The child's instinct had been a correct one. 
Fanny Reid was the one companion suitable to 
her childish requirements. It is often in the 
human world just as it is in the natural world 
— ^bane and antidote grow together for those 
who know how to use them. Woe betide 
those who put bane to bane, and antidote to 
antidote I 

"Papa," asked Helen one evening, as she 
returned with him through the woods, " Mamma 
wants to have a governess for me: do boys 
have governors ?" 

VOL. I. I 
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" Princes do, Pickle ; other boys have tutors. 
Whyr 

**I thought they went to school, and then 
their teachers are called masters. Should I 
like to go to school ?" 

" I should not like you to go." 

**Now it is my turn to ask why? But I 
should not like it myself if schools and teachers 
are like those we used to see at Hastings and 
in London. I suppose I could not go to a 
boy's school t" she said, doubtfully — " the boys 
would think me a nuisance, and say, as my 
cousins Qrantley say, ' She's only a girl, you 
know.'" And she imitated the contemptuous 
tone and gesture. 

Colonel Latimer laughed. 

" What's the matter now. Pickle 1 It seems 
an odd fancy of yours, whenever you get into 
extra trouble, to wish to be a boy. Do you 
know, my dear, boys, when they grow up, 
become busy, thoughtfiil men, often over-pressed 
with work, late hours, privations, self-denials, 
perils, and dangers of all kinds, hard thinking 
and hard study ; they do not all play — many 
never play at all in after-life." 
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" I do not want to play," said Helen, softly 
— « but do you think no work, no privation, no 
self-denial come to women's lives f I have 
seen a great deal, I think, amongst the poor 
people, at any rate." 

" God forbid I should think so 1 Women, in 
their own way, work as hard as men — much 
longer hours too, — and their self-denial is much 
greater than ours ; but they do not go out into 
the stir and bustle of life — they sit still and 
endure." 

" Just so," said Helen, clasping her hands on 
her father's arm, " and I had rather do anything 
than sit still and endure. Lots of women — 
ladies, I mean — do nothing but sit at home and 
work, and talk nonsense very often, and read 
story-books. Men do not do that — at least, 
they do something — they hunt, or shoot, or are 

magistrates, like Lord L and Sir ; 

or they are clergymen, or barristers, like my 
uncles Grantley. I should like to have been 
you — a soldier — anything so I might go out 
into the stir. Don't sigh, Papa — I know I 

cannot do it ; but And besides, one always 

hears, this must be done for the boys, and that 

1^ 
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must be kept for them : in fact, it is always the 
boys, and the girls may do how they can — 
nobody heeds." 

" Yet you can hardly say this ; you are my 
only child." 

"But the injustice remains the same to 
others — what I am does not help others ; and 
I — oh ! Papa, you are vexed with me, and will 
say just as the others do. Fanny begins, 
^ Oh I Miss Helen, with so many blessings, what 
more can you want?' Nurse goes on, *My 
dear, my dear, you never can be a boy — what 
is the use of wishing ? And you may be such 
a nice lady, if you'll only be a little more 
careful and tidy.' And Mamma ends with, 
* My darling child, I am very happy, and have 
never regretted being a woman.' *Nay, 
Mamma,' say I, 'but then you have Papa.' 
Look here. Papa," — and she displayed to him 
a torn dress, which she had looped over her 
arm — **that is not pretty, nor proper, nor 
ladylike, is it, now? Pickle caught his hair in 
a bramble-bush, and scratched his face in tiying 
to get away. I went to loose him, and he 
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jumped at me, so down I went in the ditch and 
over some hop-poles, and here I am all torn 
again. Pickle and I are always in trouble. He 
hunted Mrs. Park's ducks yesterday, and I had 
to hunt him till I was out of breath ; and the 
day before I thought the old pig in Beid's field 
would have killed him. It is I, and not Fanny, 
who go to the rescue. Fanny runs when I do. 
I do not mean she does not go at all, but I get 
there. I did not tell you before, because I 
thought you would be frightened; but I met 
Farmer Weston the other day driving the young 
colt he has been breaking on the common ; 
when they got to the hill the colt would not 
pull, he jibbed and bolted, and refused the collar 
altogether. I told Weston to get out of the cart 
and I would get in. I did. Weston walked at 
the colt's head up the hill, and I took the reins, and 
we made him go up and down the hill two or 
three timeB quite kindly-Uke " (and she imitated 
the Sussex dialect). " Fanny scolded me, and 
said I ought to remember myself. Mrs. Evans 
brought me such a nice drab satin frock on one 
of my birthdays, and told Mamma it was ^ as 
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strong as a lion/ and I should never wear it 
out ; but she thought I ought to have a leather 
frock. Now, it would be much easier to have 
jacket and trousers." 

** Poor Pickle I" said the Colonel, stroking her 
flushed cheek. ** Don't you think, on the whole, 
God must know best for you? You find 
yourself a girl ; I do not fieuicy you are very 
unhappy either, or you would hardly get into 
such scrapes." 

*^ No, Papa, not at all unhappy ; but they are 

always telling me I shall have to leave off ^" 

she stopped. 

** What ?" he asked — " getting into scrapes ? 
^ When I became a man I put away childish 
things,' says St. Paul. Man as I am, it is a 
long time since I got into scrapes ; so with you. 
I think these things will mend themselves. I 
do not mean your frocks, Miss Latimer; you 
need not hold it up in that questioning fashion. 
You will have to use your own woman's fingers 
and woman's wit to cure that. I could not do 
it to save my life, though, were it necessary, I 
Gould learn. Now, if you grant me, merely on 
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principle, that Providence orders all things for 
the best, do not you think it will be right for you 
to make the best of what you have and are ? 
If it be any consolation to you, remember this 
— that God makes use of us as tools for flis 
work. No one but just we, each one individu- 
aUy, can do the special bit of work for which 
He has created us ; and for every peculiarity of 
character, every aptitude, He finds work and 
use. I am glad, at least, my child does not 
wish to be an idler. Take your life, my darling, 
and look it fairly in the face; it may be a 
blessed one to you, and a cause of blessing to 
others. You will, humanly speaking, have 
much power in your hands ; a generous heart 
like yours, an open hand, and a courageous 
spirit, will be sure to be called into action. But 
the tools fittest for the workman are those 
cunningly contrived, carefully fashioned, of 
tried metal. In human tools we call this 
mental and moral education. Live to be a 
shining light in your generation, a noble name 
in the roll of Latimers, and a faithful servant of 
God." 
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** And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In lovelmess of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.'' 

But Colonel Latimer had not the advantage 
of being able to quote the poet of to-day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*' /\H, Grey, I do hope you scolded Helen for 

V driving Weston's cart!" Mrs. Latimer 
said, when her husband told her of his conver- 
sation with his daughter. " It is so naughty of 
her — and I declare you are laughing 1" 

" Well, I own it amuses me greatly. I would 
not have scolded her for the world, after her 
confidence. What is it vexes you in the matter, 
Kate ? You are not afraid of public opinion, 
surely, or that the child should grow up a hoy- 
den t" 

" Oh, no, not that — or very little . that ; but 
I am sure she will come to some danger or 
mischief." 

^'She is always in mischief, it appears," 
laughed the Colonel. 
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'* Yes, poor chfld 1 But really she is so daring 
and fearless that I never feel sure about her 
coming home safe and sound. I would have 
forbidden her wandering so far from home, but 
I thought you would not like it, and that it 
might make her more daring, perhaps secretive. 
Courage is part of Helen's heritage, I fancy," 
she said, looking fondly at her husband. 
^' Amongst all your family it has been a marked 
characteristic — not a mere brute courage, but an 
unquestioning, chivalrous obligation; she has 
both the courage and the pride of the Latimers." 

*' What do you mean by pride ? — that she is 
utterly careless of remark, and does what she 
thinks right or kind, from a pure natural 
impulse? She certainly is without any affec- 
tations." 

" How gravely she stooped and re-filled the 
old cake-woman's basket with the spilled buns 
and sweets at Hastings 1 Last Winter — do 
you remember ? — she carried home Mrs. Park's 
child that had fallen in the snow and hurt 
itself." 

" But she has a rarer quality still, Kate, which 
I suppose she owes to you. She is pleasant and 
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gracious to everyone she knows or has met; 
speaks to everyone. She was talking to all the 
Harefield girls the other day, when I went into 
the * Nag's Head/ to the great edification of the 
little shopkeepers, who were peeping out of 
their doors and windows. Noblesse oblige, 
Kate, to the civilities and kindnesses of 
life, quite as much as to the grander duties. 
Many a girl would not dare do what Pickle 
does quite naturally. She has fine feelings, if 
only they are properly directed, and do not 
carry her too far." 

One evening Helen was sitting under the 
portico, with Pickle in her lap, and was watch- 
ing the lovely sunset colours change and fade^ 
lost in far-away thoughts, in which she often 
indulged, but rarely put into words, when her 
father came out of the hall to her. He bent 
down and kissed her forehead, and leaned silent- 
ly against the pillar, watching the changeful 
expression of her face. 

" Would you like to have the deer back again 
under the trees ? " he said at last. " On eve- 
nings like this I often think of them, and miss 
them fi*om a scene I know by heart. You know 
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why I sold them? In order to pay a great 
many debts on the estate, I was obliged to sell 
•everything that was unnecessary, and to live 
very qnietly. I was obliged to ask your mo- 
ther to go without many things that, as my 
wife, she might have had; and to give you 
plain clothes, no expensive toys, no extravagant 
habits. You will be fourteen to-morrow, and 
the estate is firee — no incumbrance remains." 

Helen watohed him with dilating eyes ; she 
aaw the pride of honour and independence in 
his face, and an expression of force and self- 
command that she had not before remarked or 
understood in the cheerful, simple gaiety of his 
nature. She crept dose to him, and kissed the 
hand that hung down by his side. 

" You are grand. I love you, Papa." 

His blue eyes, so like Helen's own, filled up 
at the touch of his child's lips, and at her ready 
sympathy that leaped to him. 

" My reason for asking you about the deer 
is, that you admired them so much when we 
drove through Parkhurst Forest. Ashfield 
will be yours one day — ^you might have 
deer on your property, as Lord Parkhurst has. 
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They are beautiful creatures — a great omameDt 
to a fine place like this ; and they are, in many 
people's estimation, as aristocratic as their 
owners." 

" Are we aristocrats ?" whispered Helen. 

"Think and compare for yourself he an- 
swered, v(iih a grave smile. 

" Is not much required at the hands of aristo- 
crats? — and do the poor dislike deer?" pursued 
Helen. " If they do, and if they do mischief 
and cost money that you would otherwise give, 
away, do not have any deer." 

" Very well, my darling. We will wait for 
the present. But I came to bring you this ten- 
pound note as a birthday present, and to pay 
for your school-treat to-morrow. I hope it will 
be very pleasant to you, and that there will be 
no quarrels." 

" How kind, how very kind you are to me !" 

The girl sat still under the portico after her 
father was gone, with the note in her hand. 
The light faded out of the sky ; her heart wag 
busy dreaming vaguely of the future; Pickle 
got weary of waiting for his mistress to move, 
and began, as he often did, to nibble at her 
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hand, to remind her of his existence. She rose 
and went into the house, stopped to consult 
the barometer in the hall, and then went into 
the lighted drawing-room to say " Good night." 

" The air is so sweet — ^it is like a day in Para- 
dise," Helen said on her birthday. " * You would 
expect the wolf and lamb to lie down together, 
and nothing to hurt any more in all My holy 
mountain.' We met Mr. Ingram just now — 
Fanny and I have been in the lane ! — and I asked 
.him to give us an evening service in church, 
before the children go away. He stared at 
first ; but it was not wrong, was it ? I felt as 
if I ought to say my prayers to-day." 

"You will have enough money for your 
party, child?" Colonel Latimer asked at night. 

" Money, Papa ! — oh I I had forgotten the 
note you gave me ! I have lost it ! What can 
I have done with it ?" Then, seeing her father's 
blank look of surprise, she said, with the gravest 
confidence, " I know. Pickle ate it." 

" My dear child, what nonsense ! — a ten-pound 
note 1" 

" It is not in my pocket. I had it in my hand 
under the portico, and I stayed there, I remem- 
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ber, longer than Pickle Kked — ^he ate it. Come 
and see." 

By the pillar where she had been sitting, lay 
two scraps of water-marked paper — the rest 
was gone." 

" Oh ! Pickle, Pickle I — I mean you, child, not 
the dog." Colonel Latimer took out his pocket- 
case and gave his daughter another note. " Try 
if you can take care of that." 

" But I must pay you back. Papa, to teach me 
not to be careless. Yes, I wish to do so," see- 
ing him about to refuse — " it is not just to you. 
I will stop it out of my allowance." 

Helen kept her word; and though it took 
some time, the money was faithfully repaid. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DURING his military career, Colonel Latimer 
had made one intimate acquaintance, 
which ripened into friendship. Murray Fraser 
and Grey Latimer had been in India together, 
had both been at the first siege of Seringapatam, 
and had both served in the Low Countries. 
Fraser had suffered much more in health from 
the privations of the army in Holland than 
Latimer, and he had not gone a second time 
to India. He had stayed at home and mar- 
ried, but when better health came, and a British 
armv was sent into the Peninsula, he had 
donned his uniform and gone out with the rest. 
Mrs. Fraser was in Brussels with other English 
ladies, and there parted from her gallant hus- 
band, parted from him for ever — he fell fighting 
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bravely at Waterloo. Major Fraser left his two 
sons to the guardianship of his friend Colonel 
Latimer. 

Both Murray and Alexander S'raser preferred 
a military life, and Colonel Latimer bad little to 
do for them besides writing occasional friendly 
letters of advice and encouragement; their 
means were ample, and Mrs. Fraser was an 
excellent manager of finances. When Colonel 
and Mrs. Latimer went to London they always 
visited Mrs. Fraser, and during such visits they 
discussed the boys' prospects, and inquired into 
their progress. Murray, the elder, being Colo- 
nel Latimer's godson, it was not unnatural that 
he should be a special object of interest to his 
father's finend, nor that certain distant possibili- 
ties, contingent on his good behaviour and ad- 
vancement, should now and then cross the 
Colonel's mind. Ho had, however, never broach- 
ed the subject to anyone, nor had he done more 
than give the youth a very general invitation 
to visit him at Ashfield Park ; he had felt re- 
pugnance to being the originator of a state of 
things that he secretly contemplated. 
Murray Fraser had obtained his commission^ 
VOL. I. K 
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and joined his regiment about a year, when 
Colonel Latimer one day received a letter from 
him saying he was coming to stay for a few 
daya with some friends in Sussex, and would 
pay his respects at Ashfield on the day follow- 
ing the receipt of his letter. 

It was a fine Autumn day, a sofb blue haze 
lay over the landscape, toning it, not concealing 
its beauty. The dew had been heavy, and the 
cobwebs hung white upon the grass and bushes, 
every sound came clear and distinct in the still 
air. Colonel Latimer had been out shooting in 
the momipg, and returned in the middle of the 
day to await his young visitor's arrival : he had 
expected him to use the freedom of close inti- 
macy, and come over to luncheon. Helen, who 
had to take a dancing lesson in the afternoon, 
ate her cold chicken and salad at the usual hour, 
and withdrew. She had heard of this visit, 
and heard of Murray Fraser, but she could 
scarcely have told if she were glad or sorry he 
was coming ; she hoped papa would be pleased, 
and that Pickle would behave well, and not bite 
him slyly, which in cases of extreme dislike or 
contempt Pickle occasionally did; she also 
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thought it might be agreeable if he were to stay 
for the evening— she should then see him and 
speak to him, she had seen so few young men. 
But she was rather bored, she was going to the 
lesson she most disliked. Dancing might pos- 
sibly be very agreeable in a fine well-lighted 
room, with a band of music and a company of 
dancers ; but to learn the art, and alone, was in- 
tensely disagreeable. 

In her retired schoolroom, in the further 
wing of the house, Helen did not hear the trot 
of the horses and the jingle of the harness, as 
a curricle containing two young men and a 
groom came rapidly down the drive from the 
Harefield gates, and drew up sharply at the low 
wide steps on which Colonel Latimer was al- 
ready standing. 

" Let me introduce Bevil Morton to you," said 
Murray Fraser, jumping out of the carriage. 
" He tells me he has never had the honour of 
meeting you, though I believe you know his 
father." 

" Yes, I know Lord Parkhurst, though, living 
so far away, we do not meet often. I am glad 

k2 
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to make his son's acquaintance. Come in ; we 
expected you to luncheon, but did not wait for 
you. You shall have some directly. I had no 
idea where you were going to stay, Murray. 
You dated your letter from barracks." 

" I believe I did, but I intended to say where 
I was coming. Bevil Morton and I were at 
Eton together, and have always been friends. 
Bevil has been abroad till within the last 
month." 

**I am very glad that you have made and 
kept a friend, it is a possession worth all your 
pains. You will stay here to-night, I hope ; we 
shall be glad to keep you. Send your carriage 
home, Mr. Morton, and I will drive you back to 
Parkhurst to-morrow." 

" You are very good. Colonel Latimer, but we 
are expected to dinner; my father dislikes 
waiting for anyone, or being disappointed." 

Colonel Latimer did not press the point 
further, he knew enough of Lord Parkhurst to 
credit his son's statement. 

After luncheon the young men went with 
their host into the picture-gallery, where they 
remained some time looking out of the deeply 
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bayed window at the wide landscape bathed in 
sunlight. 

"Shall we go into the grounds? or shall 
we wait for Mrs. Latimer? Our daughter is 
taking a dancing lesson, and her mother is 
with her ; they will be glad to accompany us 
when the lesson is finished. Let us go and see 
them ?" Colonel Latimer said, as if by a sudden 
after-thought. 

The young men assented smiling. As they 
approached Helen's rooms, the sound of a violin 
was heard, and they distinguished as they ap- 
preached the air of the Minuet de la Cour of 
the time of Louis XIIL, the time strongly ac- 
cented, and a harsh, sharp voice giving rapid 
directions in French. 

Colonel Latimer opened the door, and the 
three gentlemen stood quietly in the entrance, 
where Mrs. Latimer joined them. 

The dancing-master, with violin under his 
chin, now played, now sprang from side to side, 
pirouetted, shrieked, and was too much en- 
grossed with the frenzy of his art to pay the 
smallest attention to the new spectators, though 
he saw them instantly. 
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Helen had her back to the door, and it was 
only after some moments and a tnm in the 
dance that she became aware of their presence. 
Then the colour came into her cheeks, and she 
stopped suddenly. 

"Ah! but, Mademoiselle," cried the French- 
man in his own tongue, " what pities, what 
thousand pities, so to break off I All went so 
well ; Monsieur the Papa could but be pleased 
with Mademoiselle's dancing, and Messieurs the 
strangers also. Ten thousand pities to spoil so 
well begun a dance. Mademoiselle dances 
well," he went on, addressing Colonel Latimer ; 
" but she is English, so she has not the fire, the 
passion, necessary for perfect dancing, she 
wants to forget all but her art. No, it is not 
the English, but the French, who dance. But 
yet — Mademoiselle, for a kindness to me, you 
will dance for Monsieur the Papa." 

The fancy pleased Helen. She had stood, 
from the moment she had ceased dancing in her 
surprise, with head slightly bent, and arms 
hanging down loosely folded, her soft dress 
making graceful narrow drapery about her 
limbs, reminding one very much of a white 
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hyacinth just blowing ; with the green leaves, 
close about the bulb and stalk, open above wide 
enough for the bending flowers to appear. Her 
mood of thoughtful melancholy was upon her. 
At the Frenchman's request her mood changed, 
a sudden smile played over her face, she drew 
herself up, every nerve seemed to have been 
tightened. 

"A Gavotte, Monsieur," she said, and in 
another moment was launched into the dance. 

She danced easily and gracefully, but, as the 
master said, without fire. She had no talent 
for it. 

" The Minuet," she said, when the first dance 
was ended. " I will try now and please you 
better than I did before." 

The Frenchman played a few bars of the 
quaint air, and Helen began the curtsies and 
measured steps. 

Bevil Morton advanced from the door-post, 
where he had been leaning, into the middle of 
the room. 

" For the Minuet de la Cour," he said, " Miss 
Latimer needs a partner. You will permit 
me," he turned to Helen with the gravest bow. 
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Her hat was lying upon a chair, he placed it 
under his arm, as an old noble of France might 
have done his chapeau bras ; then, offering his 
hand to Helen, they began the dance again. 
Bevil acted his part well. 

^^ But it is fine, grand I" cried the dancing- 
master. '^Monsieur can indeed dance, and 
Mademoiselle is transformed, transfigured. 
That is now perfect. Look, then, what grace, 
what finish! I have no more need to teach 
Mademoiselle to dance. I am ravished I" 

The little man had been talking on and 
pressing the dancers the whole time as he 
played, and he now sank exhausted into a 
chair, laughing low, and almost weeping with 
pleasure. 

Bevil Morton led Helen to her mother, still 
keeping up the part he had assumed, bowed 
low and retired to the doorway. There was a 
moody Grown on Eraser's brow. Colonel 
Latimer broke through the momentary awk- 
wardness that had followed, as it often does, an 
unusual demonstration. 

" Come here, child," he said to his daughter ; 
" I want to introduce these two gentlemen to 
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you. This is Murray Fraser, of whom you 
have often heard me speak, and this Mr. 
Morton, Lord Parkhurst's son. If you are not 
too tired with dancing, come out with us ; we 
are going to walk down to the stream in the 
Deep Ashfield woods. You will come, Katherine, 
of course. Good morning, MonBieur," he ended, 
with a courteous bow to the little Frenchman. 

Having changed her dress, Helen joined the 
party under the portico with a feeling of 
pleasurable excitement. These were quite new 
guests at Ashfield — she had seen no men like 
these ; her father had hitherto been her beau- 
ideal. 

As they walked through the gardens they 
had been all together, conversing now witn 
one, now with another ; on entering the woods 
Bevil Morton found himself between Colonel 
and Mrs. Latimer ; Murray Fraser was in front 
with Helen. They reached the stream before 
the others. Helen seated herself on the rail of 
the bridge, and Murray flung stones into the 
water for Pickle to dive for. The young man 
talked very well, and made the most of his 
time in playing the agreeable to a shy but 
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quick-witted girl. He was indemnifying himself 
for Morton's dance. He spoke much of Colonel 
Latimer, and told her many charming traits of 
his father's friend, and had won her attention. 
They were laughing together merrily when the 
rest of the party came up. Helen looked up 
from watching Pickle for the twentieth time 
draw up his legs and settle down into the 
water for a dive, with glad, bright eyes, to 
meet a pair of grave, intelligent grey eyes 
fixed upon her attentively. Finding himself 
observed, Bevil Morton turned away, but not 
before he had seen a faint colour rise in Helen's 
cheek. 

Coming up on the opposite side of the dell, 
and out upon the common, Helen and Murray 
were still together ; but there Helen went into 
the keepef's house to ask after Fanny. Mrs. 
Latimer walked on with the young men, and 
Colonel Latimer waited for his daughter. 

" Do you like my young friend ?" he said, as 
they went home together. "I shall ask him 
here sometimes now." 

" Yes — very much," she said — " at least, at 
present." 
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Mrs. Latimer had gone into the house ; the 
young men stood at the park gate. 

" I am sorry you will not stay and dine with 
us this evening," the Colonel began, " but some 
other time " 

"I was just saying to Murray that it is a 
moonlight night ; it will not hurt my horses, 
and I shall be very happy to stay, if he likes 
it," Bevil said, in a slow, quiet voice. 

" I am extremely glad," answered the Colonel,, 
cordially. 

Helen thought it was very kind of him to 
stay for his friend's sake, but she would have 
liked him to stay for his own. She wondered 
if he disliked it. 

Colonel Latimer linked his arm into Murray's, 
and began speaking to him of some matters of 
private interest. Helen turned to cross the 
lawn alone. Bevil Morton looked, ^hesitated, 
and in three strides gained her side. He was 
about to address some common-place remark to 
her, when she looked up at him. He wa& 
silent. He saw the dark violet eyes shaded 
with long lashes, and with dUating pupils that 
were full of intelligence, and yet held a mis- 
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chievous sparkle — the delicate but firmly- 
marked eyebrows, and the mobile mouth, with 
the sensitive curve in the upper lip — all of 
which denoted her changeful temperament and 
impulsive nature, — and seeing characteristics 
different from his own, yet with which he 
Bympathised, he was silent. 

At the portico she turned and stood a 
moment, shading her eyes with her hand from 
the level sun-rays, looking across the peaceful 
landscape beyond the boundaries of her father's 
park. 

*• How lovely and blue the downs are 1'' she 
fiaid. ^' Do you see the faint white lines of the 
ohalk upon them ? They look pale and low — 
that means fine weather. How well I know 
here every indication of good or bad weather 1 
I suppose one always does when one lives only 
in one place." 

'^I shall have to learn my English tokens 
over again — I have been much abroad lately. 
Have you ever seen Parkhurst ? It is hardly 
as beautiful as this ?" 

"No — not nearly; but it is quite different. 
I went there with Papa for a ride some weeks 
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ago — we went through the forest ; but it is a 
long way from here." 

" Yes, a very long way — twelve miles, per- 
haps ; but horses can do a great deal if they 
are properly driven." 

" Oh, I did not mean you were to come here 
constantly," she said, laughing. 

** Probably not. 1 was only thinking of the 
road," he said gravely, looking out into the 
distance. 

She wondered if she had said anything to 
annoy him, and looked up inquiringly. He was 
about to speak, but again held his peace. 

"That is called Papa's pillar against which 
you are leaning," she said after a pause. " He 
and I are fond of the portico, and often spend 
our time here." 

" Do you read much 1 Romances or poetry 1" 

** No, not that kind of reading. Papa does 
not like it for me. I am only a schoolgirl, you 
know. But he talks to me, and tells me of his 
campaigns, of his gallant friends, and wonderful 
romances of Indian princes with rough jewels 
round their throats and arms, of Indian rivers, 
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trees, cities, tombs, and palaces. You know 
Papa draws, too." 

It was nothing, only a tone in her voice, a 
different key or modulation from that in which 
she had been speaking. She was capable of 
tender feeling and vivid imagination, as well 
as of careless gaiety and lively, mischievous 
banter. 

" Yon are not very amusing company," she 
said, after another pause, that had made her 
flush and pale, she knew not why. " Perhaps 
after dinner you will improve." She turned 
and left him, and flitted through the hall and up 
the wide stairs. 

Not amimng, she said, and yet she had 
spoken to him of herself, had let him learn in 
those few sentences more of her real character 
than Murray Fraser had done in his hour's 
walk. Not amusing ! — he smiled as he repeated 
the expression. She expected him, then, to be 
amusing. 

At dinner, and in the drawing-room, Murray 
talked much and made himself agreeable, enter- 
ing into all the little ways of the house : ** This 
is your chair, Mrs. Latimer." "I fancy, Miss 
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Latimer, you are reading this book." " Do let 
me peel that pear for you." " How awkward of 
me not to see you wanted that," &c., &c. He 
told amusing anecdotes of his soldier's life, and 
of old Eton days, in which Bevil Morton like- 
wise figured; and he constantly appealed to 
his friend for some detail, or a confirmation of 
his story. 

Bevil was silent, but observant, and some- 
times he indulged a little smile of indifierence. 
He did not take any part in the conversation 
until Colonel Latimer made some remark upon 
the Catholic and Corn Law questions, which 
were agitating public opinion. Then Mr. Mor- 
ton looked up, and in a few, well-turned sen- 
tences expressed his conviction that Emancipa- 
tion must be granted eventually, and that it 
were far better to yield at once. 

" I am myself in favour of such a measure. 
What can be more unjust than to hamper and 
harass men who are good and peaceable sub- 
jects, who would give fortune and life for their 
country, simply because they do not agree with 
the larger portion of the nation in the mode of 
worship? I am aware I am stating the case 
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very boldly, but that you wfll excuse. My 
father takes a different view, so does my eldest 
brother, therefore this question is rarely mooted 
at home — my father dislikes any sort of contra- 
diction. He was, as you are aware, opposed to 
Canning's policy on every point ; it was almost 
sufficient for a measure, to have originated with, 
or been supported by Canning, for him to de- 
nounce it; whereas I count myself happy at 
having been acquainted with that great and 
brilliant genius. But I am too young to ex- 
press such strong opinions. You will forgive me. 
I hear much of these matters both in England 
and abroad — I have necessarily formed opinions, 
though they have been silent ones." 

Helen listened with the deepest interest as her 
father and Bevil pursued the subject of foreign 
and domestic policy. On the latter head she 
had some private notions. She saw many diffi- 
culties and abuses around her in even her small 
world — much distress and injustice ; often silent- 
ly endured, but sometimes loudly resented and 
exclaimed against. Helen had often wondered 
what was the measure of suffering that was 
required to produce terrible results of violence 
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and riot. Her father had told her of facts, this 
stranger spoke of the reasons for such facts, 
and of various opinions as to the mode of deal- 
ing with them. She had heard of "justice" 
and " summary measures " — this man spoke of 
wrongs committed against the working-classes, 
and rights that they ought to enjoy — of better 
legislation, better instruction, better care for 
them, and better feeling between different 
classes. 

"How can you expect," he said, "to have 
decent, contented, grateful work-people, if you 
do not provide them with the means of being 
decent, of keeping themselves and their families 
in health and comfort, of having some instruc- 
tion, some recreation. They are human beings, 
men of like passions with ourselves, with 
temptations and requirements which only differ 
somewhat from those of their employers. If 
we, the employers, call ourselves the upper class, v 
we are surely bound by every law, human and 
divine, to see that our inferiors suffer no wrong 
at our hands. ^' I fear," said Bevil, with a sad 
smile, " that my notions do not belong to my 
age. I am sorry for both employers and em- 
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ployed. The little cloud, no bigger than a 
man's hand, is looming on our horizon ; there is 
much distress in various districts^ and there 
will be more, owing, only in part, to causes 
beyond the control of the rich ; but if the poor 
have also just grounds of complaint for neglect, 
indignitieg, crnelties, injuBtice,-distres8 wOl be 
resented, and not meekly endured. The peo- 
ple that surround us have their rights — some 
day they will demand them, as they did in 
France; and I have no doubt the Revolution 
there has had its influence on the minds of our 
working-classes. The reckoning may be sooner 
and severer than we think." 

She was so sorry that he was only the second 
son, and that his father did not hold the same 
opinions. How much might be done for the 
benefit of tenants and labourers had they both 
felt alike, and one continued what the other had 
begun. Lord Parkhurst's estates were large, 
and his influence great, but she had been told 
of his overbearing, unapproachable temper, of 
his haughty indifference to all his dependents, 
of the miserable state of his cottages, of the 
stern exaction of rent and fines, and of summary 
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evictions. Bevil Morton had learned sympathy 
for the poor and ignorant from the constant 
exhibition of want of sympathy, and of the 
wrongs which it inflicted. 

The conversation was long protracted, and 
the theme was one in which Helen was most 
conversant. She had thought much of it &om 
early youth, and she listened eagerly to the 
views of this man, more nearly approaching her 
father's than any she had heard expressed. 

The two young men left Ashfield late, after 
promising that they would come over to the 
Park again soon, and when they pleased. Helen 
stood on the steps by her father's side in the 
foil flood of moonlight, when the curricle was 
driven round. She had thrown over her shoul- 
ders a large blue shawl, which hung in graceful 
folds over her white dress ; a soft golden light 
fell upon her, increasing the brilliancy of her 
eyes, and enriching the chestnut of her hair. 
She was by no means beautiful, but she was 
intelligent, and she had the gift of unconscious 
grace of motion, of gesture, and of attitude that 
betokens an harmonious nature. She watched 
the horses and carriage till they were out of 

\.1 
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sight, and then turned with a little sigh into the 
house. 

"Well, Pigkle, what do you think of our 
friends r 

"They were very pleasant. Papa. It was 
quite a change for me to see some young 
men." 

** But you do see young men ; there are the 
Whites at Harefield Vicarage, and your cousin 
Reginald Grantley." 

Helen laughed. 

"Papa, the Whites are such boys. They 
seem to me to know nothing but what they 
learn ; they tell one nothing, they have no 
ideas or thoughts, and they are so very polite. 
Reginald is very good, but he is my cousin, he 
belongs to me. I never think of him." 

" Therefore you are pleased with these two 
new men partly because they are new. I see 
your train of thought. Which do you like best, 
Murray or Morton V* 

"Mr. Morton is the better man, but Mr. 
Fraser talked to me; he seemed to think of 
Mamma and me first, which was pleasant, but 
he is not nearly so agreeable nor so clever 
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as his friend. Mr. Morton talked to you only ; 
he thought us poor women beneath his notice, 
or incapable of understanding his flights of 
genius. Your Mr. Murray, too, is the hand- 
somer." 

" Piqued," said the Colonel to himself, when 
she left him at the foot of the staircase. '^ I 
should like the child to like my old friend's 
son." 

The two young men drove home, exchang- 
ing but short sentences upon trivial subjects. 

*^ That girl. Miss Latimer, will hardly make 
80 distinguished-looking a woman as her 
mother," said Eraser at last, &om his corner of 
the curricle. 

"Possibly not. She is attractive, too," an- 
swered Morton, carelessly. " By-the-by, how did 
you tell me you knew Colonel Latimer so well! 
He is a fine fellow I I should be happy to win his 
good opinion, but it is hardly likely, consider- 
ing the predisposition he has against my father, 
which I must honestly confess is but too well 
founded. If a man will be dictatorial and pre- 
sumptuous, whatever his rank, and position, 
and possessions, he will infallibly lose his friends 
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and his influence, and be given some severe 
lessons." 

Fraser explained his position to his friend, 
and spoke warmly of Colonel Latimer's kindness 
to him. 

" I have sometimes wondered," he said, " why 
the dear Colonel did not ask me to Ashfleld, 
but now I have seen fair Helen I think I under- 
stand his reason. The young lady will inherit 
that fine estate, and her parents probably wish 
to guide her choice in who is to share it with 
her. She strikes me as being clever enough, 
but backward in knowledge of the world, and 
not able to make good use of her cleverness. 
She is tricksy and sportive, like a child." 

" But she has years before her, and it seems 
to me no unlikely thing that Colonel Latimer 
might some day desire a union between his ward 
and his daughter. Are you afraid of the 
sprite?" 

"Hardly," replied Fraser, with an ironical 
twist of his mouth ; " but I should not like to 
fancy I was likely to succeed in winning an 
heiress, and find she had been jesting ; also I 
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should not like to have to blush for my wife's 
gaucherie" 

^^ All which means, my dear Murray, that the 
young lady has already produced a favourable 
impression." 

"And you do not admire — do not like 
her r 

^'Pardon me, I do not say so. It matters 
little what I, a second son, think of any lady 
placed as Miss Latimer is. I know enough of 
the world to be aware that, in whatever ignor- 
ance of the devoirs of her position she may be at 
present, it will not long suffer her so to con- 
tinue. She must be a rare nature, indeed, to 
stand proof against its constant preachment in 
favour of the pride of life and lust of the 
eye. 

" It seems to me, Bevil, that you contradict 
yourself." 

"Perhaps, Are not we all contradictions? 
Why should not a young girl, not yet launched, 
be a great contradiction ? I should have said," 
he went on, looking straight before him, " that 
she was thoughtful and contemplative, not 
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merely clever and espiigle. Bat here we are at 
home " — rousing himself. " We will not argae 
the matter further." 
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CHAPTER XL 

MURRAY FRASER and Bevil Morton spent 
a couple of days at Ashfield during 
Murray's leave of absence. Murray made him- 
self as agreeable as trying circumstances would 
permit to Mrs. Latimer and Helen. Morton was 
silent and observant. Instead of conversation, 
however, the gentlemen were out shooting all 
day, and returned home too tired to do more 
than eat their dinner and retire early. 

What do boys do? Helen had once 
asked, and envied them their hard work, 
their amusements, and their freedom. Now, 
when she saw two young men tired, and hot, 
and dirty, talking in jerks, and without apparent 
sequence of thought, of this or that dog, a fine 
shot, and a well-balanced gun, she could almost 
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have looked down on them from her superiority 
of cleanliness, freshness, and a day of quiet 
thought and reading, varied by a walk over the 
breezy common, with mind as observant and as 
much on the alert as theirs. It is surprising 
how the scene changes in proportion to the 
variation of the point of view. 

She was inclined, when they went away, to 
place these two, who had possessed for her 
something of the enchantment that Ferdinand 
and his companions had for Miranda, on a level 
little above the Whites and Reginald Grantley, 
though she praised Murray's good looks and 
pleasant ways. The following Autumn Murray 
came again, and passed a fortnight, a charming, 
happy fortnight for Helen. He was so easily 
pleased, he never wanted to be told of any the 
smallest matter a second time ; he took part and 
interest in all her plans, went with her every- 
where, knew all the poor people and little 
children, the dogs and horses, with their names 
and accomplishments. Helen was her own 
joyous sel^ full of fun, laughing, singing, flitting 
like a bird, and as restless. Bevil Morton rode 
over from Parkhurst during that fortnight to 
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call and inquire for his friend ; but the foot- 
man said the Colonel and Miss Latimer were 
out riding, and Bevil turned his horse's head 
and rode home again. On his way, in the dim 
twilight that falls so soon in Autumn after even 
the brightest day, he met Colonel Latimer and 
his daughter and Murray Fraser riding fast 
towards Ashfield. They did not know the 
solitary horseman as they fled past him in th& 
cold mist. Helen had a fancy as to his identity. 
Her observant eyes saw something in the face» 
sharp-cut against the sky, in the outline of 
the figure, that reminded her of Bevil. She 
turned in her saddle and looked after him^ 
riding so slowly and alone ; there was some- 
thing pathetic to her in the lonely horseman in 
the creeping mist. When she saw Mr. Morton's 
card at home — " We met him, then," she said, 
"as we came down Forest Eow. We were 
riding so fast, or he might have stopped us. I 
wonder he did not speak, at least." 

"Oh, you would not wonder if you knew 
Bevil as well I do. Fifty to one he did not see 
us, and a hundred to one, if he was riding 
quietly, he was composing." 
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"Composing! What? Poetry ?" cried Helen. 

" Yes, poetry, and very beantlM poems too. 
He wrote the prize poem of his year at Cam- 
bridge, and both in Greek and Latin his verses 
are considered fine. I cannot write two lines 
to save my life." 

" Mr. Fraser may be right in one bet, for he 
was riding very slowly," said Helen to herself 
as she dressed for dinner ; " but his fifty to one 
he would lose. He did see us, for he turned 
round when I did and looked after us, though, 
of course, one cannot be sure that he knew us." 

One morning Bevil Morton ordered his 
horse, and without breakfetsting, rode slowly 
across the Park and through the forest. The 
hoar frost was thick, there was no wind, and 
the great trees stood with outstretched boughs 
in silent ranks like armed warriors, clad in 
crystal armour forged by some magician's ai*t. 
Here and there, in the deep covert, a pheasant 
crowed, and a crouching hare, startled by the 
horse's tread, fled away through the crisp grass 
and dry leaves, whilst above the rider's head a 
robin, flitting from bough to bough, poured out 
his Uttle familiar song. A white mist had hung 
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low when Bevil left home, but by the time he 
had passed the forest and emerged upon a 
wide green common, intersected by a turnpike 
road, the sun, shining broad and red, had 
plunged through the vapour and was rolling it 
away. A large inn of grey stone, with heavy 
window mullions, fronted the common. Over 
the centre window of the first floor were carvejn 
and painted on an escutcheon the Parkhurst 
arms. Servants and horses of guests at Park- 
hurst were sometimes bivouacked here when the 
home stables were crowded on some racing or 
hunting occasion ; the coaches on the road be- 
tween London and Brighton changed horses 
here, and already, as Bevil rode by, cheery 
ostlers were whistling and cleaning harness, 
preparing for the business of the day. A 
savoury smell proceeded from the freshly 
lighted wood fires, and from broiling chops and 
steaks. Bevil would breakfast here. The 
landlady made haste to finieh her toilette in 
time to serve his coffee. As he entered the 
inn door he had been asked, would he have a 
private room, there was as yet a fire only in 
the common parlour ? That was quite sufficient, 
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lie would breakfast there, he was Dot going to 
43tay, he replied. 

He sat down on the broad wooden settle in 
the window, and unfolded the county paper ; 
but he was in no mood to read, and gazed 
across the common at the broadening sunshine, 
watching absently the changing lights and 
shadows. 

He had had a violent altercation with his 
father the previous evening, and now, on 
reflection, he feared he had been over-heated, 
and led on by excited feeling to injure his own 
cause. A man had been caught on the estate 
poaching, a hare was found in his possession, 
and in his pocket sundry wires and snares. 
Lord Parkhurst was very severe on such offen- 
ders. The man pleaded nothing in extenua- 
tion of his fault, " if fault you call it, my lord. 
The fault is not with me, but with them as pays 
us too little to keep soul and body together. 
My wife is dead of hunger and weariness, and 
I have four children to keep on pay enough for 
only one of us ; the rain comes down on 'em 
through bad roof and winders ; the poor souls 
are in rags for want of the mother to mend for 
tbew, and where I was to find vittles for us 
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this week, Lord knows, not I. I never trapped 
your hares afore; but who gave 'em to you 
more nor to me ? again I says. Lord knows, not 
I. Them wild creatures feeds most part where 
they like, 'taint no odds to them whether it be 
on your lands or on my garden ; many a time 
they've ate up all my cabbages ; mebbe, that 
was a fault of theirn." He spoke in the broad 
Sussex dialect, which is perceptible to the ear, 
though difficult to describe in words. 

"Now, my man, you need not be making 
your jokes with me, they suit very ill with your 
present situation. I want to hear what you 
can say in your defence, because I am determin- 
ed to stop poaching on my estate, and the cases 
are getting more numerous ; it is high time I 
made an example of some offender." 

"Then I've nothing to say, my lord, save 
that I was hungry and the children, and I 
thought one hare would be little missed by 
you. I hope you won't be hard on me, for the 
children's sake ; if I'm to be sent to prison away 
from 'em, what'U they do I" 

" If you find it so hard a matter to keep 
yourself" growled Lord Parkhurst, " what do 
you want with children ? And if you are sent 
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to prison, your chfldren can go to the work- 
honse ; many others quite as good have gone 
before them/' 

The man tomed crimson with passion, and 
clenched his fist. 

^ God's sake, my lord, don't talk like that to 
a poor starving feUow, starving near a rich 
man's doors. If the hares be yonrs, which I 
don't say they're not, though only by the laws 
you rich lords have made, our children are 
ours. If s not in natur^ for a man to see his 
children starve, nor to part with 'em easy ; our 
children are pretty nigh the only thing as is 
our own. Sit down, my lord," seeing Lord 
Parkhurst rise in a passion out of his arm- 
chairy ^' and listen to a word of truth when you 
may. Ton found &ult with me for making a 
joke a while ago ; Fm not joking, though Fve 
tried to keep cheerful under things that break 
folk's hearts — Tve tried to be content with my 
lot; I know I ain't eddicated, nor fit for a 
much better one, but the Almighty never, 'cord- 
ing to my notions and my hearing, give it into 
one man's hands, surely, like youm, tcf have 
the labour of so many poor folk, and under-pay 
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'em till they're clemmed with want — to have 
'em in his power as if he was God Almighty 
Himself. I'm not sing'lar in what I ses and 
thinks ; there's more nor me, and them as won't 
make jokes, and so your lordship'U find." 

" You infernal scoundrel, you dare to threaten 
mel" 

^' No, my lord, not threaten. I don't wish to 
forget my duty— I'm only warning you, and 
giving you a word of advice. It's not much 
we want, but what we want we'll have some 
day, if not soon. It mayn't be me, nor my 
children, but it'll come to some on us. Why 
-are we to live like beasts — ^'cos we're worse 
lodged than your horses that I've seen — and 
you and yourn are to lie soft and clean, to hev 
plenty of clothes to wear, and more nor enough 
to eat and drink? You don't give us wages 
enough to buy food ; we take a hare without 
asking, and you send us to prison, making our 
case worse than before. Who is to earn any- 
thing when we're away ? What do you know 
or care for any of us ? You are seldom down 
here. You never come near us ; your steward 
and bailiff come, and they do know and see 
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our wretchedness, but you don't care, so why 
should they? — anyway, they don't. If it 
weren't for Mr. Bevil here, you'd have many 
more than me after your game. When I thinks 
of it ally" pursued the man, warming with his 
subject, ** Fm that 'mazed, I don't know where 
I am — Tm, that wild, Fve hard work to keep 
steady. This fine house, all these fields and 
woods, may be your own — ^Tm not doubting it ; 
your &ther or grandfetther may have paid for 
'em all ; Fm not grudging them to you, but Fd 
like to know who gave you a right to the wild 
creeturs, that live where they please, and ask 
no leave firom you ? It's been a trouble to me 
since ever I wor a boy. When Fve enough, 
Fd not take one hare, nor a mouse that lived 
on your land, but buy my vittles as honest men 
should ; but when Fve not enough, and them 
hares and rabbits run across your path, is there 
a law that Fm to starve ?" 

During this tirade Lord Parkhurst had seve- 
ral times tried to speak, but the man had waved 
him back, and continued in louder tones. White 
with passion, he said now, in cold, cutting 
tones. 
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" You are convicted of poaching, you acknow- 
ledge the fact, and you are insolent into the 
bargain. These things do not answer -with 
me. I am not inclined to bandy words with 
so talented an orator. I shall send you to 
prison for a month, to give you time for cool 
reflection, and then we shall see what are the 
best means to check the tongues of fellows like 
you, who spread sedition and make others 
discontented." 

The man laughed bitterly, and looked in the 
magistrate's face with wild eyes. 

" Good God 1 what will become of Oh 1 

my lord, have pity on me for this once 1 I 
never poached before." 

" You had better hold your tongue," said 
Lord Parkhurst, contemptuously, and rose to 
leave the room. 

Bevil Morton, from the corner where he had 

» 

been sitting, approached his father, and in low 
rapid words pleaded for the poor fellow, offer- 
ing to buy him off. Lord Parkhurst pushed 
his son away, and passed on. 

" You are always interfering, Bevil ; you do 
mischief with your charities and visits, and 
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give these fellows false ideas of their position 
and their duties. I have made up my mind." 

The man struck his clenched fist on the 
table. 

" I am the first," he said slowly, " but there'll 
be many a one after me — some as won't be 
caught. Let your keepers look to themselves, 
they'll be led a dance if the Winter is as hard 
as it promises. You'll have want and hunger, 
cold and sickness, clamouring at your doors; 
we have all wrongs to lay against you, and 
rights to claim from you, and 'fore Heaven 
we'll have 'em yet !" 

• Bevil Morton interceded with his father in 
vain ; all his arguments, though gently put and 
pressed, only made the cold-hearted, worldly- 
minded man still more obstinate, and ended by 
drawing on himself a violent explosion of 
wrath. He could do nothing for poor Beal but 
promise to look after his children when he was 
in prison, and he conjured him to keep out of 
mischief and out of sight too, for he would be 
a marked man for a time. 

Beal's was not a singular case. Bevil had 
witnessed and heard of many similar ones, some 
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worse. Lord Parkhurst at Petty Sessions 
always demanded punishment on defaulters 
and offenders, and never inclined to mercy. 
Bevil had known boys, convicted for stealing 
turnips, sent to prison, and hopelessly mined 
by the " salutary process," as his father called it. 
The evils of over-crowded dwellings he knew 
and had represented, but had been pooh-poohed. 
He had seen men, women, and children driven 
by want (certainly sometimes induced by their 
own idleness and ill conduct, though he ques- 
tioned if they were altogether to blame even 
for that) into the workhouse. Natural ties all 
disregarded and broken, self-respect destroyed, 
they came out again into the world a pest to 
society, a terror to Government. Nothing he 
ever urged had been of any avail ; it had rather 
exasperated his father, who inveighed against 
the young man's radical opinions, declaring 
contemptuously he was governed by his mother's 
relations, and deeply dyed with their principles. 
Only once lately had Bevil broken the 
grave sad silence he had imposed upon 
himself during his visits to Parkhurst. This 
was in reference to a Wesleyan meeting-house 
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that had been recently built in Hawkstead 
village, the larger part of which belonged to 
Lord Parkhurst. He had a pew in Hawkstead 
church, the Rector of Hawkstead was his very 
good friend, and not adviser, but admirer, and 
dined at his lordship's table constantly. Lord 
Parkhnrst was seldom seen in the pew at 
church ; be expected his family to attend 
Divine Service, and they generally appeared 
half an hour after its commencement, drew the 
curtains around them, and read, slept, and 
whispered, as they pleased; the Rector had 
been known to stop the clock and wait when 
he had been informed Lord Hawkstead (the 
eldest son) was coming to church. The Rector 
and his curate played into the Earl's hands — 
what then were the poor to do ? In sickness, 
sorrow, and oppression, to whom had they to 
appeal ? where should they find comfort ? what 
consolation was there for stricken souls, for 
tired, dirty, ill-clad bodies, in a place resorted to 
by well-dressed, proud people, from whom, or 
by whom, came at least half their suffering, and 
«erved by shepherds who did not Watch for 
their flocks ? 
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Was it a wonder that they listened eagerly to 
itinerant preachers who, though they ranted in 
rough, common language of judgment to come, 
yet told them, in the homely mother tongue, of 
rest and peace beyond the grave, of a land 
where Spring reigns and flowers never fade, 
where there shall be no more sorrow nor cry- 
ing, and whose Sun is God himself. These 
preachers, poor men like themselves, heeded not 
unwashed faces and tattered garments, frowned 
not at wild-eyed women, with base-born, un- 
owned infants waiKng in their arms; they 
found their way into miserable cottages, and ate 
coarse crusts at the bare wooden table, leaving 
their prayers and blessings behind them, often 
the sole repayment within their power to make. 

Silver and gold they had as sparingly as the 
Apostles, and their bread was earned at mean 
toil in dark workshops or crowded factories of 
the north of England ; they gave of such as 
they had. 

Bevil Morton did not wonder that the com- 
mon people of his county heard and received 
such men gladly, nor did he wonder that 
some of the better class of farmers, weary of 
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the neglect and apathy of their clergyman, and 
disposed to rebel against the inequality of their 
lot, compared with that of the great land- 
owners, should have, after some opposition, 
selected a resident minister, and built a chapel 
for him. The new red-brick, stone-dressed 
building, with sash-windows in white painted 
frames, and a round stone slab let in over the 
centre window, with the word Bethel, and the 
date of the erection of the chapel, painted 
upon it in large black letters, was as obnoxious 
to Bevil's taste and feelings, and as hideous in 
his eyes, as could well be imagined ; but he 
exclaimed against the indignities his father 
heaped upon the minister, the rude words and 
gestures employed against him, the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he had turned his back 
upon him at a public meeting, and, above all, 
the "disabilities'' under which tenants and 
labourers who were members of the dissenting 
body laboured. He had spoken strongly, in 
the warmth of his young, ardent soul, against 
such injustice, had been laughed at by his 
brother, and coldly silenced by his father. 
Now, as he sat in the inn window, he 
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thought sadly enough over all these causes of 
quarrel and discontent. He questioned how 
far he was justified in deserting a post that he 
only in his family was likely to fill ; and yet he 
had decided that the post was untenable, and 
that he would at once seek some permanent 
foreign mission. Only by his own talents and 
exertions could he obtain any place in the 
world — claim any right to be heard by his 
intelligent countrymen. He was a younger 
son, and portionless ; family interest was of no 
avail for a man whose politics differed so 
widely from theirs. He dearly loved Park- 
hurst; he was born there. He knew every 
field and copse, almost every labourer on the 
estate. He had lived there during his boy- 
hood ; it was associated with every pleasure, 
interest, ambition of his life ; but the moment 
his brother Hawkstead should succeed to the 
property, there would be no room for Bevil — 
he would be a mere stranger, and a rarely- 
invited guest. 

Bevil's reverie was disturbed by the sound of 
voices in an adjoining room, from which the 
one he occupied was only separated by the 
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heavy oak panelling. He became suddenly 
conscious that an earnest whispering conference 
had been carried on thus near to him for some 
little time, but now he heard distinctly some 
sentences. 

"The case you have described is not a 
singular one ; many other labouring men, 
indeed, have much more to complain of. You 
have only yourselves to thank for it. If you 
stood by one another, and gave the go-by to 
all little private jealousies, and demanded your 
rights in a body, the landlords could not — dare 
not — refuse you. If you really mean all you 
fellows say, by Heaven I if I were you I'd see 
where the strength was before I was many 
months older, and I'd die to get the right to 
live, and not starve — ^to lie warm and dry, and 
to have some time for a book for my children, 
if I couldn't reach the right myself!" 

A heavy fist struck the table, and made the 
crockery upon it chatter and ring, and a 
Sussex tongae answered : 

" An' s'pose, mas'r, we didn't 'ceed in makin' 
our lan'lords see our rights as we seen 'em — 
where shud we be then ? It's well for a man 
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like I to look buth sides o' th' question. I'm 
for rights, but I'd like to have 'em sartin." 

" You fellows are so slow to move ! Up in 
the north, now, the mill hands have made 
grand stirs ; they meant every word they said^ 
and they stick to one another and to their text, 
and they'll get righted. I can tell you men 
hereabouts how to help yourselves, and not 
stand and shake your ears and be driven like 
your own oxen. You get your beer, and you 
go to sleep, and you maunder on from day to 
day, and do nothing. Now's your time. There 
are plenty of you all in the same box. Shoulder 
to shoulder is the word — have it out hot and 
strong with your landlords, and you must win. 
Your wrongs are bad enough — heaped up^ 
overflowing. Is there one of you that has not 
suffered ?" 

Here the speaker narrated a number of harsh 
actions, and severe punishments, and unjust 
deeds, in more or less Highly-coloured language, 
surprising Bevil by his intimate acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood. 

" Beal was up before Lord Parkhurst yester- 
day," the speaker continued, " for wiring a hare, 
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s,nd he's got a month, I hear. Parkhurst has more 
than hares to answer for. There's many of 
such as you quite ready. You've only got to say 
the word, and up you go. Union's the thing ; 
you'll do nothing without it." 

Again the listener's heavy fist fell resounding 
upon the table, and he uttered a low, deep oath. 
Then the door opened ; the neat, smiling maid- 
servant brought in a tray with eggs and tea, 
and spread a table for Mr. Morton's breakfast ; 
and he heard no more. 

** Whom have you in the house?" he asked 
the servant. 

« Two gentlemen, sir, down for shooting at 
Blacklands — they're not up yet, — and a gentle- 
man that came in last night by the coach — a 
kind of traveller, I should think." 

" Who is in the next room, then ?" 

" Oh, sir, that is him. He went out early this 
morning, and brought back with him a man 
that works hereabout ; I don't myself know for 
whom, though I've seen him often. They've 
had breakfast together, and went out just as I 
came in to you." 

** I will go," he said to himself, " over to Ash- 
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field, and talk to Colonel Latimer about this 
tluDg. He is the only man I know who is per- 
fectly just and even-handed." 

In Hawkstead Street Bevil passed a young 
man walking, who looked up and returned his 
greeting — a handsome young man, with a keen, 
intelligent face, and dark eyes, bat with a 
cunning expression, that would have been for- 
bidding to a close and accurate observer* 
Could this be the seditious advocate of the 
rights of the manufacturing and agricultural 
classes ? If so, he had not been ill-chosen, for 
his good looks were of that order that attract 
the unenlightened, and his manner was plausi- 
ble. Bevil thought it possible, and turned in his 
saddle to look a second time at the pedestrian* 
A path through the churchyard on his left hand 
led directly into the woods — the man had pro- 
bably taken that route, for he was out of sight 
already. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ARRIVED at Ashfield Park, Bevil Morton 
found Colonel Latimer and Murray Fraser 
down in the coverts. Morton took the path 
through the oak meadow, and so into the Deep 
Ashfield woods, where he soon heard their 
guns. On seeing the young man approach. 
Colonel Latimer called to his keeper — 

" Here, Reid, a spare gun for Mr. Morton. 
Come down this ride with me ; we are pretty 
sure of a pheasant under these young chestnuts. 
Want to talk to me, do you ? Will it keep ? 
Your friend Murray has been very lucky, Reid 
tells me ; got quite a bag this morning ; and 
here am I with only a hare. I cannot have you 
young fellows laughing at me. H'shI — stand 
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Up soared a pheasant, and bang went the 
Colonel's gun — a good aim — down came the 
bird. Colonel Latimer walked forward to pick 
it up, and began again to speak. 

"Stay and dine to-night, Morton. Mrs. 
Fraser and her younger son are coming to stay, 
and we have the Evanses from Greenfield, and 
one or two gentlemen to meet them. Never 
mind your wardrobe. You and Murray must 
have helped each other in the matter of coats 
and neckcloths many a time, and you can do it 
once more, to give us all pleasure." 

You are very kind. I shall like to stay." 
If you wish to send a message to Park- 
hurst, I have my pocket-book and pencil here, 
and Reid will find a messenger glad enough of 
the office. I should like such a courtesy done 
to myself, so I give you the opportunity of 
sending to your father." 

Bevil smiled. 

"My father will not expect, and certainly 
will not heed any such courtesy from me. We 
had a passage of arms last night, and I came 
to you partly to get away from home," he said, 
half sadly, half ironically. 
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** Then, my dear boy, accept my offer, and do 
what is right the more scrupulously." 

"My father may not be at home," said Bevil, 
after he had written and despatched his note. 
** He talked of going to London to-day or to- 
morrow. My mother is coming to Parkhurst 
for a week or two ;" the young man looked away 
as he spoke. 

This speech being interpreted meant, as 
Colonel Latimer well knew, that Lord and 
Lady Parkhurst were so uncongenial a pair, 
and so very ill-matched, that they declined 
each other's society in the country. In Berke- 
ley Square, by dint of much company at home, 
and constant visiting, though each, as far as 
possible, avoided meeting the other, they did 
contrive to live together — she for her daugh- 
ters' sakes, he for his sons' — in order, as they 
told their intimate friends, that the world might 
have no complaint against them for refusing to 
obey its laws and serve its gods. 

The Colonel said nothing in reply, but a 
tender look came into his face, and a strange 
sweetness to his voice, when he next addressed 
Bevil on some trifling question of sport. 
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" The poor lad I" the good man said in his 
heart. '^ One might almost call him an orphan. 
It is a misfortune that he cannot be left to his 
own devices." 

The days were short, and the gentlemen did 
not return to luncheon. Colonel Latimer car- 
ried a sandwich and a hard biscuit in his pocket, 
which he preferred to breaking up his day by 
going a long distance back to the house ; his 
guests stayed or returned, as they pleased, but 
he loved sport, he said. Though in reality he 
shot very little, he liked wandering about his 
land with rod or gun, talking to everyone, look- 
ing after everything himself. Many difficulties 
that arise upon estates by the intervention and 
mismanagement of third parties, bailifis 6uid 
stewards, and become grievances, were thus 
met by him, and arranged on the instant. 

" The Colonel is sure to be this way in a day 
or two, we'll speak to him about it," or ** You'll 
never think of doing that, and the Colonel so 
much about, he's mortal sure to see it, and then 
'twill vex him," were no uncommon speeches 
at Ashfield, and gave token of an unusual 
sympathy and oneness of interest between 
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the landlord and those whom he employed. 

The sun set broad and red, as it had risen, 
behind a low thick haze, and the air was keen ; 
there was in the west a deep red glow, as from 
a dying famace, and the sky above was clear 
and still ; a little later it would be pierced with 
brilliant golden points. 

" More frost to-night," said Colonel Latimer, 
as he passed from the garden through the porti- 
co into the hall, followed by the two young men. 

He looked up at the gallery, and whistled 
loud and shrill, waited a moment, and then 
called, "Pickle! Pickle r 

Mrs. Latimer ran down the stairs. 

"Oh I Kate, is it you?" said the Colonel, 
looking up from some refractory buckle of his 
shooting gear. "I wanted the child to tell 
you that Mr. Morton will stay here to-night. 
Where is Helen ?" 

" Fanny Reid has been over, and Helen walk- 
ed back with her. Tippoo is with them, and 
little Pickle, but I was thinking of sending 
William for her ; it grows dark. But now you 
are come in Beid will see her home." 

"Reid will not go back yet; he has to in- 
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quire about a pup for me. Suppose you two 
young men go and meet my daughter. You 
know the way, Murray." 

" I shall be delighted !" 

" Only too happy !" 

When Helen was old enough, her mother had 
sought for her a governess of a class that grows 
daily more and more rare. A woman of mature 
age, who loved learning for its own sake, whose 
reading was deep and extensive, and who, from 
travelling and observation abroad, was pro- 
ficient in French and Italian. Mrs. Latimer had 
placed Fanny Reid with a friend as personal 
attendant, when, during Mrs. Warburton's resi- 
dence at the Park, Helen did not need her com- 
panionship. Fanny had become attached to her 
new mistress, but she was staying a few days 
at home, and had come over to see Helen. 
Fanny, the grave and decorous, had come to 
ask counsel of Helen the scapegrace. 

Fanny had lately engaged herself to a young 
man named Champion, of good appearance and 
address, with the additional attraction of a bet- 
ter education, and more information than usual ; 
and he was now staying at the keeper's lodge. 

n2 
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" But mother does not quite like him," said 
Fanny, ^^ and she has said so many things she 
has made m© quite nervous. I could not feel 
happy, Miss Helen, till you had seen him, and 
told me what you think." 

After a long, intimate conversation, Helen 
walked down to the lodge with Fanny. Just 
as it began to grow dusk Champion came in, and 
Helen but partially saw in the cottage, already 
darkened with evening shadows, and lighted 
only with the glowing wood fire, a young man 
with dark hair and brilliant eyes, whose voice, 
though his manner and his words were better 
than ususd, struck her ear at once as sharp 
and tuneless. It seemed under careful control, 
but made her fancy that, were it raised by 
anger or strong emotion, it would be shrill as 
a woman's falsetto, as it is called in music, 
but incapable of the true musical modulations. 

Mrs. Reid suggested that Champion should 
escort Miss Latimer part of the way home, but 
Helen declined. 

^^ I have the dogs, and I have nothing and 
no one to fear. I am fond of being alone, now 
I have lost Fanny." 
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She stood a moment on the door-step, with 
her hand on Fanny's shoulder. 

"Wait a little," she whispered. "1 can 
hardly say why, but wait a little. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Beid," she said aloud. ^^ Don't be afraid 
about me." 

" Well, my dear, you know best, but the 
evening draws in, and there are some very 
discontented, ill-disposed people about; one 
never knows." 

"Not about here, Mrs. Reid. I feel as if 
everyone loved me, and Papa and Mamma. I 
know there is some distress, but not caused by 
us ; and we do our best to help our neighbours. 
I have known everybody hereabouts since I was 
born." 

" God bless your kind heart ! But you 
see 

" It is not individuals who suflFer," broke in 
Henry Champion, " but a whole class, by the 
neglect and misconduct of the class, not indi- 
viduals who employ them ; and it would not be 
you, as an individual, but you, as representing 
a class, who might be subject to insult or an- 
noyance from over-worked, over-driven, under- 
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paid, despairing, resentful fellow-creatures." 

Helen turned on the step and looked into the 
little room, with the fire glowing behind the 
speaker's dark figure, and throwing a tall 
shadow up the wall above his head — she could 
see only his outline and the glitter of his eyes. 

" You are interested in these matters ?" she 
asked. 

*' Deeply interested." 

** It is late now, but some day soon — ^Fanny 
shall tell me when — I will talk to you more 
fiilly about them. They interest me too, 
more and more every day. Good night to you 
aU." 

Helen took the usual and shortest path home 
jfrom the lodge by the strip of common, and 
into Tinker's Lane, though it was " very lone- 
some," as Mrs. Beid called it, this darkening 
November night. The air was very cold, and 
the frosty wind whistled through her dark hair 
under her beaver hat, the dry beech-leaves 
rustled like hoarse voices whispering close at 
her ear, and the crisp grass answered beneath 
her feet, but Helen's fancy was not awake to- 
night to whisper of elf or gnome, her thoughts 
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were busy with the few words Henry Champion 
had spoken so incisively, which fitted strangely 
with a conyersation she had had with Mrs. Beid 
about the privations of the poor. 

Helen walked on, deep in thought, her arms 
crossed behind her back, the fading Ught shining 
upon her face, and touching her curls with gold. 
Tippoo marched ahead of his mistress, now and 
then taking a turn all round her, to make sure 
of her safety; and little Pickle, a son of the 
old Pickle, who had been the delight of Helen's 
baby days, frisked about in search of everything 
that attracted his keen observation. 

Murray Fraser and Bevil Morton met her 
thus, and each noted the picture that she made, 
as she hurried a little towards them. 

*'How late you are, Helen!" cried Murray. 
" Your father sent us to meet you. Take my 
arm." 

" Thank you, no, I am not tired. I have 
only been with Mrs. Beid. What a beautiful 
night I See, the stars are coming out. It 
was kind of you and Mr. Morton to come for 
me. 

They talked and laughed over indifferent 
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subjects, till a chance expression brought Helen 
back to the thoughts in which she had been 
immersed when they met her, and she turned 
to Bevil, asking advice and information from 
him on the subject so near her heart. Murray 
took little interest in cottages, education, or 
the religious feeling and instruction of the 
poor, he dropped out of the conversation, and 
amused himself with Pickle's gambols, and in 
making Tippoo fetch and carry his stick. Just 
before they reached the great pond at the top 
of the lane, a woman turned out of the wood- 
ride, replaced the heave gate, and picked up 
a small bundle of faggots she had laid down. 
She looked at the three young people narrowly, 
then approached them, curtseying. 

"Good evening," said Helen, kindly. "Do 
you want anything f 

" Only to look at you a moment, ladylove. 
You don't know me, maybe. Miss Latimer, but 
I know you, and have seen you many's the 
time from down amongst the hops. I've only 
come here for the hop-picking for some time 
past. I used to live hereabouts, and I've come 
back now to live for a bit. And you've grown, 
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sweetheart, fair and straight as a lady should ; 
and though I've known want and worse since I 
saw you last, it makes me proud and glad to 
6ee you to-day." 

" Send her away, Helen," whispered Murray, 
** and come home." 

" There's a kind look in your eyes, for all the 
grand port of your head. And who may these 
be?" looking hard at both the young men. 
" One I don't know ; the other is Earl Park- 
hurst's youngest son, or I'm much mistook. I 
hope he's a better — but I'll keep a still tongue, 
and miscall no one. Who is this one ? — I don't 
know." 

"He is Mr. Murray Eraser, a soldier, and 
Papa's ward," said Helen. " But why do you 
want to know? What can we do for you?" 
putting her hand into her pocket for her purse. 

Murray had been trying to give her a crown 
piece, and had been whispering, "Give her 
this, and send her away." 

"Are you in want now?" pursued Helen, 
" you said just now you had been ? How can 
I help you ?" 

" In want ?" the woman repeated, throwing 
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up her bead and turning to the light a face 
that had been very handsome, and still retained 
clear-cut features and large dark eyes, though 
the bloom was gone and the cheeks sunken. 
" Ay, child, in want of everything : clothes, 
food, fire, and kindness. My God I there is not 
much kindness in this world for the poor. 
There was a time when all these things that 
now I want were mine — ah, I could tell you 
such things ! you would hardly believe." 

" Take this now," said Helen, sweetly, offer- 
ing her a sovereign, and attracted, she knew 
not why, by the strange-looking, strange- 
spoken woman, just as her baby fancy had been 
attracted by her years before ; " tell me where 
you live, and I will come and see you. Mamma 
and I will see that you do not want, and will 
try to give you a little kindness." 

"I was not begging," said the woman, curtly, 
" and I can work." In another minute she took 
the generous hand, fondled and kissed it. ^^ My 
pretty lamb, my sweet ladybird, I've little 
cause to love the Latimers ; if all were told bitter 
cause to curse them, and such as them; but you, 
you from the time you were a baby, have 
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twined about my heart ; and now you'd come 
to see Feena, would you ? No, no, my hearth 
is cold, my shelf is bare, the wind and rain, 
chase each other like evil ghosts through my 
roof, and my threshold is not fit for pure dainty 
feet like yours." 

Two great tears fell from her dark sunken 
eyes, and the woman took no pains to check 
them, seemingly unconscious of their fall. 

"Nevertheless I shall come, Feena," said 
Helen, gently. " I know now where you used 
to live, at the bottom of the lane, near the 
brook. But it is long since I have heard any- 
one speak of you, except once Farmer Weston 
told Papa you were picking hops for him ; but 
that is long ago." 

" So best for me not to be spoken of; such a& 
I are best forgotten. I would like to forget 
myself. What good can be said of the poor and 
wretched ? — and of me, an old woman ?" 

** The Latimers never forget," said Helen, in 
a low, earnest voice ; "Papa never does, nor will 
I. You once saved my life, Feena, which I 
shall not forget, and you gave me this token 
when I was a little baby, and could neither 
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iiiow nor thank you. Mamma told me about 
my falling into the pond, and I asked her to 
give me the coin, to remember you always." 

Helen drew out her gold chain from under 
her grey fur cloak ; a sm9.ll ring was attached 
to it, on which hung a seal, a locket, and a 
Queen Anne sixpence. 

Feena looked at the coin in silence, a troubled 
expression flitting across her face. Then a vivid 
oolour came into her cheek, a strange bright- 
ness to her eyes. She looked up, and laughed 
a short quick laugh ; she was as one transform- 
ed; the faded, sunken form had taken some- 
thing of its old beauty and grandenr from the 
momentary excitement. 

" So," she cried, — " so my trumpery gift 
is woiii at Helen Latimer's side. It seems like 
yesterday ; the pretty child in her mother's 
arms, just from her christening, smiling and 
orowing at dark Feena ; it made my heart ache, 
and yet it has been softer for that aching ever 
since. This was my christening gift, and your 
mother took it kindly, Heaven bless her I 
Now Feena has not so much for her own burial 
fee. Yes, I remember I unclasped and read the 
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little generous palm, and I bade them beware 
of three years in your life. The first I know,'^ 
frowning, and counting on her fingers, speak- 
ing rapidly to herself, "the pond, ay, and 
the second — um — um," she looked up, puzzled, 
with her finger on her lip, and scanned nar- 
rowly and peeringly the three young faces before 
her ; then she laughed aloud, — " the second too, 
you are nearly eighteen, has come and gone, 
— gone. I told them to beware, to hold you 
as the apple of their eyes ; that I might not be 
there to help you at the second chance. I 
saved you from the pond, but from some fates 
no power on earth can save us ; and you must 
meet your own fate and fight your own fight 
now, Miss Latimer. The apple of an eye for- 
sooth I and here are you, wandering in Tinker's 
Lane, with a couple of pretty fellows — and I 
could tell which is the prettier and which the 
preferred — at your heels ; a couple of highway- 
men were better. The throw is cast, and the 
game must be played. I warned, but I cannot 
help them now." 

The colour faded, and the tall figure shrank 
and drooped again. Helen looked at the 
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woman with the sympathy that the young, 
•when unwarped by conventionah'ties, feel for 
enthusiasm. The two young men exchanged 
glances ; Murray jfrowned and stared at Bevil, 
and Bevil, with a little smile, turned away, and 
walked on slowly. When Helen had given a 
few kind words of promise to the woman, 
who, in her secret heart, she thought must be 
a little mad, she rejoined her companions, and 
began to speak warmly about the stranger, her 
forlorn appearance, and her description of her 
«orrow and poverty. Not a word did she say 
that betokened heed or even comprehension of 
Feena's reference to herself, the girl's purity 
and simplicity of mind were proof against 
personal remark or inuendo, and the unmistake- 
able air of haughty independence in the woman, 
coupled with the equally unmistakeable marks 
of privation and suffering, enlisted Helen's best 
sympathies, and occupied all her thoughts. 

This evidence of character was not lost upon 
Miss Latimer's companions, though each, from 
his individual point of view, formed a different 
idea, and each put his own value upon it. 

Mr. Fraser thought what a charming, natural. 
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impulsive girl; how easily she would be led 
and influenced. As a woman, of course, all 
this enthusiasm would be out of place ; but the 
cares and duties of life and of society would 
smoothe that away. What an advantage]^such 
a gracious woman, with money and power, 
would be in furthering the career and subserv- 
ing the ambition of her husband. The fancy 
was crystallising in his mind that this money 
and power would materially benefit himself, 
that he would make the best use of his present 
opportunities, and begin at once to stalk the 
noble game. 

Bevil Morton smiled at what he would have 
called the effervescence of kind feeling, and 
thought it but too probable that the young 
eager soul would turn weary and worn, tire of 
its efforts, and suffer the vanities and false 
shows of the world to divert it from its path, 
or overweight it with the burden of customs 
and prejudices. If, he thought, and without 
any conscious reference to his own interest, 
such genume unselfish goodness were found in 
a woman, with the enormous influence that 
true and honest feeling added to gifts of for- 
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tune possess, how blessed were his lot who 
should be able to enlist her sympathies in his 
work of healing and reformation, to place so 
perfect an appreciator by his side, or to follow 
the leading of so bright a guide. 
. Time would prove the stability or evanes- 
cence of Helen Latimer's convictions, the pro- 
gress or deterioration of her character. For 
character, like wine, is tested by time, the 
soundest and most generous alone stands the 
trial. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHEN Helen Latimer left the keeper's 
lodge Fanny Beid seated herself on a 
wooden stool near the fire, and looked up shyly 
into her lover's face, who was still standing on 
the hearth. She waited for him to speak first ; 
she would like to have heard his unasked 
opinion of the creature she most loved, that 
peerless, almost perfect creature, whose image 
and remembrance were associated in her mind 
with all good and beautiful and pleasant things. 
But Champion stood looking at the open door, 
where Helen's figure had been a few minutes 
before ; there was a frown on his brow, but a 
smile about his lips, a look of absence and of 
thoughtfulness that was peculiarly attractive 
to Fanny. 

VOL. I. 
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" What did yon think of Miss Latimer?'* she 
asked at last, timidly, tired of waiting for him 
to speak. 

He started. 

« She i. very beantifid," he said, slowly. 

Beautiful I This was jnst the one epithet 
Fanny had not heard applied to her young mis- 
tress and playfellow. Had he called Helen 
anything else she would not have been sur- 
prised, but now she opened her blue eyes to 
their widest, and sighed out, 

" Is she really beautiful, Henry ?" 

There is something magnetic in the word 
beauty, something that powerfully draws, and 
yet that inspires something akin to fear. What 
is beauty ? Who shall define it ? Who shall 
handle and examine it! It is too subtle an 
essence, too volatile in its nature, to enable any 
demonstrator to grasp and decompose it. 

Between the opposite sexes the charm of 
even physical beauty must always be potent ; 
but it is curious to observe how strong and 
peculiar is its influence between women. Fanny 
had never thought of Helen as beautiful, it 
was like a revelation to hear it now, and from 
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the lips of the man she loved. So she asked, in 
a little flutter and tremor, 

" Is she really beautiful ?" 

" There is beauty of soul as well as of body," 
he answered ; ** she has got that. I have seen 
some fine paintings in London and elsewhere — 
she seems to me to have features, looks, a turn 
of the shoulders and carriage of the head, like 
them ; she seems to have borrowed a bit here 
and a bit there out of all of them. You see a 
beautiful picture, and you remember it; the 
mouth smiles at you, and the eyes follow you 
about, after you have left the place where it 
hangs. She is like that, and she is good all 
through, like a guinea fresh and bright from 
the Mint, with the royal stamp upon it; no 
false coining or base metal." Fanny sat wonder- 
struck, but admiring his superior ideas and 
phrases ; and he, observing her rapt attention, 
and thinking, man-like, that she might be jealous 
of his admiration of even that woman, hastened 
to soften the impression he had given, and to 
dilute the strength of his expressions. "Of course 
I do not mean she is beautiful like a statue ; 
with all her features according to rule, the 

02 
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right size and shape. I suppose jon know 
there are roles for making a statne, just as there 
are for making any other thing. I conid soon 
pick her to pieces, and find she was quite ont of 
roles. I am sore she is too tall for one thing ; 
but her ways and the soond of her voice will 
make people like her very moch, and the look 
in her eyes woold give a man courage in a 
stroggle for the right, and terrify impertinent 
introders.'' 

*^ And yet no one is so kind," put in Fanny. 

*' Just so/' he answered with a nod and 
smile of superiority — he was glad to find that 
the girl had taken no offence at his outspoken 
praises, — "but kind people can be very 
haughty." 

"How much you must have observed Miss 
Latimer in those few minutes. I doubt if I 
could have told you as much about her, who 
have known her all these years." 

" It has been my business to observe people," 
he said, rather pompously. 

Fanny however took no exception to his 
manner. 

"But it makes me smile," he went on, "to 
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hear a woman in her position talk as she did 
of rights and wrongs. What do such as she 
know, or care either, for the working classes If 
If she did take all the interest she fancies, what 
a rare creature she would be ! what a deal of 
influence she would have, and what might she 
not do ! But it is only talk and fancy, and will 
last but a short time, and then be blown away ; 
mere froth. Froth 1 " he repeated, for he was 
pleased with his own idea, and he stared out 
at the open door. 

"What is mere froth!" asked Mrs. Reid, 
coming in from the garden, where she had 
lingered after Helen's departure, to cover some 
tender plants from the night frost, and shutting 
the house door. " What are you two talking 
about in the dark ? It is very cold outside. 
Here, Fanny, let me make up the fire, and do 
you light the candles and see to the supper. 
Your father'll be in directly ; he's had a long 
day with the Colonel, and will be tired enough 
and hungry." 

Fanny got up and laid the table, setting 
plates, and bringing the huge home-baked, 
week-old loaf on its wooden trencher, and the 
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cheese made on a neighbouring farm, the cold 
breast of mutton, of which the men alone would 
eat, the empty jug ready for her father to draw 
the beer; and as she moved about, Henry Cham- 
pion watched her deft hands, and contrasted, 
with more impartiality than might be supposed, 
this useful, homely, but healthy, comely young 
person with the beautiful girl whom she called 
her friend. 

"I was saying to Fanny how lovely Miss 
Latimer is/' he said, in answer to Mrs. Beid's 
question, the only words she had spoken to 
which he paid any attention. He was still 
standing on the hearth with his back to the 
fire, in an idle, good-for-nothing fashion, as 
Mrs. Reid would have called it ; Reid never did 
so, and it irritated her accordingly. 

" I don't know much about lovely," she re- 
plied, "and I never thought whether Miss 
Latimer were lovely or not. IVe heard say 
handsome is that handsome does, and it's not a 
bad saying, to my thinking. It little matters 
whether it's Miss Helen, the Colonel, or Mrs. 
Latimer, they act handsome, one and all, no 
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one can say other; so you may call her as 
handsome as you please for me, and she's as 
good as gold. But I often think folks as are 
caught by their eyes alone, and mind outward 
show, are like enough to get put off with the 
froth which you were talking of a while ago." 

Mrs. Beid had a motherly instinct that it was 
hardly generous to her Fanny that this man 
should speak so very persistently of another 
girl's beauty ia her presence, and as if she her- 
self were quite out of such a reckoning. 
Fanny certainly had the handsomeness of good^ 
honest, hard doing. Reid would never have 
spoken in such a manner in their courting days, 
and she had been no beauty, she was well 
aware. 

There was really not much in what Cham- 
pion had said, but Mrs. Beid was not disposed 
to like him, and it is rare that anything seems 
right if done by those whom we dislike. She 
found his manners too offhand, supercilious, and 
self-satisfied, and his reserve about himself an- 
noyed her. She wanted to know all about the 
man who wished to marry her daughter, but she 
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learned nothing save that he was earning a 
comfortable salary in the factory of a Manches- 
ter mill-owner ; he had no relative, he said, as 
£Bir as he knew ; his &ther he had never known, 
his mother was dead he believed — she had left 
him, when quite yonng, as groom in the estab- 
lishment of a gentleman (since dead) in London, 
who had taken some pains abont him, bad sent 
him to school, and might, had he lived, have 
changed the whole course of the boy's history. 
When his master died, after several changes of 
occupation, with each change taking a step 
higher, gaining some knowledge of the world, 
and some varied, if not well-directed and well- 
digested education, he obtained his present 
situation in Manchester. If this was not all he 
knew, it was, at least, all he told, and it was 
not enough for Mrs. Beid. 

The keeper came in, as his wife had foretold, 
tired and hungry; but, having seen to his dogs 
and tidied himself, he sat down in his wooden 
arm-chair, and stretched out his long legs to 
the fire, with the youngest, white-headed child 
upon his knee, a contented man. He talked to 
his children about their day's work, their play. 
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their school ; watched his wife as she turned 
over a dish of eggs and bacon, and gave Fanny 
the key to draw the beer, a great honour, and 
one she duly appreciated. 

Then the whole family drew round the table, 
and the keeper bowed his head and asked a 
blessing on the meal before them. It was not 
till the " rage of hunger " was appeased, and 
the children had gone to bed, that the keeper 
began to talk. His wife had observed that he 
looked grave as well as tired when he came in, 
and she forbore to question him. But when 
Mrs. Reid and Fanny had settled down to their 
sewing, and the house was quiet, he said, as 
he slowly filled his pipe, 

" Mrs. Cott across the common is dead. The 
doctor says it was decline, and want of proper 
nourishing food. The strong ones pull through 
their lives, and the weak ones die — that's about 
it. It's a mercy for her, too, for she's been long 
a sufferer." 

" I'm afeard, father, there's a many poor folk 
haven't enough to eat hereabouts, if we knew 
all, but they don't complain." 

"And Charles Beal's daughter has come 
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home from service ; she's had a misfortune, I'm 
told. There's a care for 'em !" 

" So the girl suffers for the vice of some rich 
idle fool/' said Champion, with a smile. 

" And for her own," said the keeper sternly. 

" And for her own," — Champion adopted the 
words — " and her family have to bear the shame 
and the burden." 

'^ It is but too common, and too little heeded* 
You'd be surprised if I were to tell you all the 
tales I know." 

'* With their houses, and their needs, and the 
neglect they suffer, can you wonder that they 
are little better than brutes ?" 

" Any other bad news, father ?" asked Mrs. 
Beid, interrupting Champion. 

" That poor fellow Beal over at Hawkstead 
has been caught poaching, and my lord has 
given him a month. It's hard upon the child- 
ren, and no one to fend for them." 

" Oh ! George, the poor things ! — whatever 
will become of them ?" 

" Mr. Morton is at the Park, and was telling 
the Colonel to-day ; he is sadly put about by 
it; the young fellow has a good heart, and 
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keeper or no keeper, I'm sorry for Joe Beal. 
Of course I couldn't see poaching go on, but I 
can feel for a poor devil who has no means of 
buying victuals for his children, and seems 
driven like to steal for 'em. I heard the tale 
up in the village too. Dick Beal is working 
upon Master Weston's farm ; he'll go or send 
his wife over to-morrow to his brother's." 

" Maybe she'll stop with the children, then, 
till Joe comes back. Fanny and I'll look out 
some things that might be useful to them, and 
send over by her in the morning." 

" For the matter of that, they won't want. 
Mr. Morton went to see after them last night ; 
he's got a neighbour to mind them, and he told 
Joe before his father not to make himself un- 
easy about them — he'd see to them ; *and so he 
will, I'll be sworn. He was telling the Colonel 
the whole story as we came home by Deep 
Ashfield ; he talked to him, and asked his advice 
just like a man to his father. Him and the 
Earl don't set their horses together, I'm told ; 
the poor young fellow hasn't much of a home, 
and it's but reasonable he finds the Colonel 
fatherly, and comes for a bit of counsel." 
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** rm main sorry for Joe, though, and he'll 
come out of gaol not more inclined to work. 
He'll bear the Earl a grudge, and the Earl or 
the steward will always put everything amiss 
on his shoulders. Of course he didn't ought to 
poach — but there, who can say what you or I 
might do if we had the children clamouring ?" 

" What did they make these game laws for ?" 
asked Champion, who had thrown down the 
tightly-creased copy of the county paper he 
had been reading, and was listening attentively. 
^* Why do they make laws that actually create 
crime ? It's not a crime to shoot a blackbird or 
a starling, and there's no law about them — 
why should it be a crime to shoot or knock 
down a hare, rabbit, or, maybe, a [partridge 
that runs across your path? Many a man 
would scorn to go after game inside another 
man's fences and enclosures, who yet might 
take it outside in the public ways. Why is he 
to be counted a criminal ? Somehow or other, 
by all I hear and read, a poacher — ^perhaps he 
is poor and hungry like your man Beal — is 
treated as the worst sort of criminal, and as 
capable of any sort of wickedness, not except- 
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ing murder. There was a time, or my reading 
is very much out, when there were no game 
laws, and men netted salmon, and shot, or 
snared, or hunted by the right of nature the 
creatures they wanted for food." 

The keeper drummed his fingers* on his knee, 
and a frown gathered on his brow as Champion 
spoke. When he ceased, Reid leaned forward 
and said, in firm, suppressed tones, 

"Look you here, my lad, you mind the 
things that concern you. I'm not saying whe- 
ther I do or don't hold with the game laws, but 
this I do say, that I've been gamekeeper, and 
my father before me, at Ashfield Park, and it's 
my duty to protect my master's property in 
that line. I'm paid to do that duty, and, God 
help me, so I will ; but I'd be mortal sorry to 
look hard on a poor starving fellow, or to go a 
step out of my way to hurt him. I find myself 
in a certain situation, with certain government 
laws, made by Parliament, about it, and I've 
no call to be questioning one way or t'other ; 
whether they're right or wrong is for other 
folks to see to ; my duty strikes me as plain as 
the nose in my face." 
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He uncrossed his grey-stockinged legs, and 
drew his wooden chair, with a squeaking scrape, 
along the tiled floor, then leaned his elbow on 
the table, and his head on his hand, with the 
air of a man who, being convinced himself, feels 
sure of having convinced others. 

" You remind me, Mr. Reid," said Champion, 
with the smile that might have struck more 
practical observers as somewhat ironical, " and 
I really do not mean any offence to you, of the 
story where the wolf asks the dog, if he is a 
free animal, what is the meaning of the mark 
round his neck — the mark of the collar, you 
know, and the dog confesses as much." 

" Not badly put, lad. I don't know if your 
dog was ashamed of the mark of his collar — 
I'm not ashamed of mine ; and I'd rather be a 
dog any day, with the collar and chain of duty 
about my neck, than I'd be an idle, loafing, 
cowardly wolf, however free he might count 
himself." 

** That may be ; but surely you will ad- 
mit " 

"I tell you again, my lad, mind your own 
business — no man's got more brains than 
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enough to do that thoroughly, — and don't 
meddle with things that don't concern you ; 
you'll find that's a good rule. Just inside my 
doors we won't talk game-laws, but I'll tell 
you a queer fact or two. My master, the 
Colonel, had some awkward poaching cases 
here when he was living at the Park — in a sort 
of Regency, as you may call it. During his 
father's last years the old man was an invalid 
and helpless. Well, the Colonel never fined nor 
committed those men; he tried the merciful 
way — he went and looked after them. He 
found one poor and miserable, and raised his 
wages ; and he's getting on comfortable to-day, 
and don't poach any more. Another was a 
sickly, idle sort of creature, and he sent him 
game. He eaid maybe he fancied the taste of 
game, and he'd far rather make him a present 
of it than let him break the law stealing it. 
He's dead now, but he poached no more. And 
another — I'm free to confess he was no good — ^ 
an idle blackguard ; but the Colonel told him 
perhaps he'd better seek some work out of 
harm's way, where he'd not see the pretty 
brown-pencilled feathers that set him wrong. 
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He took the advice. Since then we've had no 
poaching on our estate, and the Colonel gives 
away a good bit of game first and last ; 
everyone that's sick gets it for the asking. A 
hard season and high prices might do harm," the 
keeper added, reflectively, " and a black sheep 
or so from other places. Bad landlords always 
bring mischief." 

" I observe you have a great opinion of your 
landlord and master here, Colonel Latimer. Is 
he really the man they paint him ? — as thought- 
ful for his tenants, as considerate and ungrasp- 
ing, as ready to take the word of a poor as of a 
rich man, as they say he is V 

"They cannot say more than he deserves. 
He's had his own ups and downs, and that's 
the school where men learn kindness to others. 
He's a man who inquires into the right and 
wrong of a case — who raises a man's wages if 
he sees it needful ; does not mind the outcry of 
his neighbours, and is not ruled by his steward. 
It's not a hard thing to serve a good master — 
it is not against my dignity at all ; but rather 
I find my dignity, and respect myself the more, 
the better I serve. I take his orders because I 
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don't set myself up to know as much as he 
does. How should 1 1" 

^'IVe heard you speak a great deal about 
education — ^you rate it high. If you had higher 
education, why should not you, now, manage 
Colonel Latimer's estate, just as well as he 
does !" 

The keeper laughed. 

** I have neither the estate nor the education,'* 
he Baid, « and I don't see much good in argufyin' 
the question, as I ain't like to have either on 
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"But you'd like to have them, surely? 
Every man would." 

"Don't know; never thought of it before. 
A man can't tell if he'd like a thing till he's 
some 'quaintance with it. I never thought of 
the matter before ; it seems to me much like 
a-coveting of your neighbour's goods, and I 
was never that way inclined." 

" Has it never appeared to you that it is 
hard that you should be earning your bread as 
a keeper, working early and late — and Joe 
Beal couldn't earn bread enough, poor fellow, 
for all he might be drenched with rain, or 
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sweating in the snn, — and that your masters 
are rich men, with estates, titles, carriages, and 
horses ? Why should they have all this, and 
yon little, and Beal nothing ?" 

^ No, it never did appear to me hard," said 
the keeper gravely, sitting bolt upright in his 
chair. ^' I say again, I have not the education 
to make me like the Colonel. I've not been 
bom to the place neyther. As I told yon 
afore, I find myself in this place, and the duty 
I've learned is to make the best of it. Don't 
you think I'm mean-spirited, now, because I'm 
content. My notion of being comfortable and 
content is, not to keep it all to oneself, but to 
help one's neighbours all one can. I've given 
my children more learning than I myself had ; 
Fve kept myself straight, and not spendthrifted, 
and saved a bit for them; they're all well 
clothed and shod; the missus wears a silk 
gown of a Sunday, when she's minded to — my 
mother didn't. Well, then, I say things are 
looking up, and not down, with me. More 
than that, I shouldn't make a good Colonel, 
and he wouldn't make a good keeper, if we 
was to change over ; but in my way I may be 
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just as clever a man as the Colonel, and a good 
one too ; better I can't be, if I say my prayers, 
and keep God's commandments. Eh, Fanny, 
my girl, what do you say ?" he said, catching a 
gKmpse of her flushed cheek and moist eyes, 
and stooping to smoothe her brown hair. **These 
sort of things have gone on too long — I mean 
master and man, gentle and simple, rich and 
poor, for me to think other than it's God's will. 
Leastways, that's my point of view ; you may 
take another, and as you're a younger man 
than me, 1 make bold to tell you if I think 
you're wrong. Mostly everything depends 
upon the point of view. You can't make another 
man see same as you do, 'less he looks at things 
from your point : things ain't the same. So 
we'll not argue this no more. But I'll tell you 
what is hard — to work all day, wet or dry, not 
to be your own man at all, to get a kick or a 
curse most times, to come home to a bad built 
cottage, that lets in the wet, to have no change 
of clothes, no food in the locker, and wages 
that are swallowed up with the children's boots, 
wages that won't keep body and soul together, 
an ailing wife, never very thrifty, perhaps, and 
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a shoal of children. I don't wonder such a man — 
if he's weak, mind you, and knocks under — goes 
to the public-house, to a bit of fire and a talk, 
and a drop of forgetting. I don't wonder, if 
he's led by artful men, that he should join 
Unions, and such like ; and if he forgets his 
prayers, and any good his mother taught him, 
that he should grow a drunken, cursing black- 
guard, a terror to his neighbours and em- 
ployers. I do call this hard, and I sometimes 
wonder what sort of a reckoning God will make 
with them as left him to become like this, and 
never lent him a hand nor a word to help him 
and teach him better. There's other sorts of 
education beside book-learning." 

The keeper had worked himseK into a fever 
of excitement, and pulled out a many-coloured 
cotton handkerchief, with which he rubbed his 
face and his grizzling head. 

** Gome out. Champion, and take a look at the 
night," he said. " 'Twill cool me a bit to step 
down to the kennels whilst Fan shuts up shop. 
Give us a kiss, my girl, in case I'm not come in 
when you go to bed." 

Fanny fell asleep to the measured tramp 
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beneath her window of her father's heavy step, 
and her lover's light one, and the cadence of 
their voices in earnest talk. 

It suited Champion's purpose to gain from the 
keeper all the information he could on agricultur- 
al affairs, on rents and wages ; whether that was 
merely to please the father of the girl he loved, 
was mere curiosity or love of general know- 
ledge, or whether it was founded on deeper and 
unexpressed reasons. 

The keeper, too, took a pleasure in answer- 
ing all his questions, as most people do when 
they are talked to about matters on which 
they are well informed. Added to this, Reid 
really liked Champion, partly because he had 
preferred and promised well for Fanny, and 
partly from the attraction in a thinking man 
for a working one. Reid would at once and 
gladly have acknowledged the young man's 
superiority in education, and even in intelli- 
gence, to himself, and he was inclined to be 
pleased with his theories on social and political 
subjects, because he thought they evidenced a 
good heart, only warning him to be carefiil his 
fancies did not run away with him, and not 
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to express them too freely, lest his meaning 
should be misunderstood. It is true that he 
now and then thought it would have done the 
young man no harm to shoulder a gun, or take 
a long, heavy day's tramp, and to heed a cold 
wind and a wet jacket less. But still Cham- 
pion's talk interested and amused him ; it treat- 
ed of other things than those he heard every 
day. He might not himself be a clever man, 
and he did not think he was, nor an educated 
one, but at least he could appreciate one, and 
it was something to be talked to by a man who 
was both clever and educated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TlEENA walked slowly down the lane, with 
-*- head erect, and the long, easy step habitual 
to her. Her face still bore a trace of the 
pleasant though transient feeling that had 
arisen in her heart ; but as the red glow behind 
her in the west faded, so the lines about her 
mouth and brow deepened, and her face grew 
sad. A bend of the lane brought the high 
road into view. Feena stood a moment and 
waited till the three young figures came in 
sight, walking rapidly along the high ground 
towards Ashfield. She laughed a bitter laugh, 
and then turned Helen's piece of gold over in 
her hand, shaking her head slowly. 

" Ah I" she said, " money is much, much in- 
deed to such as I ; but even to me kindness is 
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more, and she promised me that. Yet there 
they go, doubtless laughing, talking, with no 
thought of my care. She did, bless her sweet 
heart, all she could, but there it ends. Well, 
well, I am better forgotten. It's easy enough 
to say so, but " — clutching her shawl close to 
her bosom — ** but I don't believe my own words." 
She dashed her band across her wet eyes, pulled 
her bonnet down, and strode on. " I wonder 
when she met those two. My reckoning may 
have been out a year, but that's no matter — at 
least I warned them in time. There are no 
love passages yet, but they are coming. I saw 
the shadow in his eyes. Love is like a plague 
spot, only it works slow. Love is deadly, too. 
He will not get well of it ; and will she have 
the sense to choose? Her father's daughter 
should have. She has lived, too ; and there is 
no son. Ashfield came with a woman, and 
goes with one, so my mother told me. 'Tis an 
old saying, * Time will show.' Time has shown 
me sorrow — sorrow and grey hairs." 

Feena stood a moment listening at her cot- 
tage door. No sound was to be heard but the 
snuffing of a dog from within, and his black 
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nose appeared under the chink of the ill-fitting 
door. The animal recognised the woman, for 
he scratched, and uttered a low, impatient 
whine. 

" Poor brute I" she murmured ; " he is glad 
to see me, anyway; and to-night he will get 
food." 

She stole quietly round to the back of the 
house, and listened'; looked sharply and care- 
fully about, to be sure no one was watching 
her ; stooped and took from under a large loose 
stone in the roughly-flagged path a key, with 
which she opened the low door into the wash- 
house of the cottage. The place looked dark, 
dreary, comfortless ; the handful of fire she had 
left in the grate had burned out; the walls 
were damp, with large bare spots where the 
coarse yellow wash had fallen away. The 
woman broke up some of the sticks she had 
been gathering by the woodside, made up the 
fire, and set the kettle on the hob, after she had 
made some tea. She swept the room, and 
made things look a little more tidy. The dog 
followed her with his eyes. On her entrance he 
had sprung and fawned upon her, and she had 
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stooped for a miniite to carefis bim. She went 
about he^ work absently, in the mechanical, 
automatic feshion of a person used to do cer- 
tain things at certain times, whose thoughts 
are quite otherwise engaged ; and as the night 
fell darker, her &ce fell too, growing more 
sombre every instant. With the four walls of 
the house hemming her in, her spirit was 
quelled, her carriage was not free and erect, no 
smile seemed possible to her hard-set lips ; she 
had even shrunk in stature. She was a wild 
creature, that could only breathe in liberty 
under the wide heaven, over the breezy com- 
mon, in the restless woods. It is sad and even 
terrible to see the look of a caged animal in a 
human £EiceI Would to God it were a more 
uncommon sight ! It tells of disunited lives, of 
a wretched home, of broken hopes, of disaster, 
of ruin. Feena set bread and coarse cheese, 
cups and saucers, on the table. On a high shelf 
was a bone of mutton, which she had intended 
to be consumed only if it were urgently de- 
manded. It might have served all the week 
on that chance, for Tom Parker sometimes came 
home late, and asked for nothing, knowing that 
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she had little in her larder, and caring not at all 
whether she ate or not. 

This meat she set now on the table. Some 
bones and crusts were on a plate. These she 
looked over, to see if all might be devoted to 
the purpose in her mind. Tes, all. 

"I can buy something to-morrow," she 
thought. " Watch shall have this. Poor beast, 
thou hast a right to part of Feena's goods," she 
said aloud to the animal that, with head aside 
and cocked ears, observed and seemed to under- 
stand her — "thou at least dost welcome me,, 
heeding not rags nor wrinkles. Thou waitest 
ever patient, thou givest no hard words. It is 
I, Feena, that thou lovest, the Feena that others 
fly. Eat, Watch, and in thy dog's heart thank 
her, my lambkin, my ladybird !" 

The woman took her own coarse meal with* 
out distaste, for her walk in the fresh frosty air 
had made her hungry. Helen Latimer's gift 
lay on the table, and she eyed it often as she 
ate. She put away the used crockery, re- 
arranged the table, and sat down to sew. 
She earned something by taking plain sewing 
for labourers' wives, and for a farmer's or 
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tradesman's Camily. For Feena, tmlike most 
women who prefer out-of-door and free life, 
was imaginative and creative with her needle. 
To-night, however, her sewing was not of ab- 
sorbing interest ; she laid it down many times ; 
at last ceased to work altogether, and leaned 
her head on her hand. Her &ce gathered gloom 
and stem resolve, but the fingers lying in her 
lap closed and unclosed nervously. Resolution 
triumphed over apprehension. She rose, went 
to each door, and out into the now dark night, 
listening intently. The air was still, the stars 
large and lustrous, seeming to hang lower than 
ordinary, and any sound would have been heard 
from a long distance. Everything was perfectly 
still except the far-away baying of the keeper's 
dogs. To take every precaution, she listened 
with her ear close to the ground, and brought 
Watch out to help her. The wise creature 
pointed his ears, and stood silent and statue- 
like ; then he seemed to divine what aid was 
required of him, and ran voiceless, and with 
noiseless footsteps, hither and thither, questing 
with nose to the earth. After some few 
minutes he returned to her side, and stood un- 
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concerned, waiting her further pleasure. She 
re-entered the cottage, locked the doors, 
kneeled down on the floor and felt with her 
hand along the skirting-board, near the fixed 
dresser, till she touched a nail that protruded 
slightly beyond the wood. This and another 
lower down she drew out carefully, so as to 
leave no trace of splintering ; the end of the 
bit of skirting behind the dresser was loose, she 
removed it easily, put her hand under a floor 
board and drew out a small coarse canvas bag. 
Then she took Helen's sovereign from the table, 
sewed it in a piece of flannel from her work- 
basket, put it into the bag, which contained 
money, and seemed heavy, though it made no 
tell-tale sound, for each piece was wrapped in 
wool or flannel. 

"It is for him," she said softly, "another 
piece for him. When will he come to claim it? 
Where is he? Where?" She groaned and 
pressed her hands to her face, and then dropped 
into a sitting-posture, remaining there motion- 
less some minutes — they seemed hours to her. 
At last, recovering herseK, she hastened to 
conceal the bag, to fit the board into its ao* 
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customed place, and gently worked the nail 
into its hole. 

She unlocked the doors, looked round to see 
that nothing appeared disturbed in the room 
or out of its usual place, and then drew a 
chair close to the fire, taking her work, which, 
however, only lay across her knee ; she set no 
43titch. The night drew on ; she rested her 
elbows on her knees and her face between her 
hands, and dropped into a deep trance of for- 
getfulness of the present and remembrance of 
the past, deeper than even the unconsciousness 
of sleep. Watch sat on his haunches, leaning 
against her, trying to keep awake, but nodding 
and tumbling about heavy with sleep ; at last 
he gave up the effort, and lay down with his 
nose across her feet. The silence was intense ; 
the old wooden clock ticked on slowly with an 
ever increasing noise that seemed to march out 
into the room from some far distance. Foot- 
steps came down the lane up the flagged path, 
an unsteady hand fumbled for and then lifted 
the latch, and Tom Parker staggered into the 
cottage. Feena never stirred. The dog, 
knowing the step, had given her no warning of 
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the man's approach, he only provided for him- 
self by quitting his place by the hearth and 
retreating under the woman's chair, whence, 
wide awake now, he watched keenly Parker's 
movements, and relieved his feelings, evidently 
of dislike, by screwing up his nose and dis- 
closing his sharp white teeth. Parker ad- 
vanced to the fireplace and struck the woman a 
blow on the shoulder with his open hand. She 
sprang up and faced him, the dog keeping close 
to her side. 

" Asleep are you, and the fire out ! I'll teach 
you to go to sleep and leave a man in the lurch. 
What's all this spread for? Money's not so 
plenty that you can go and spend it this-away, 
overeating yourself and falling asleep." Parker 
spoke in jerks, with little Sussex accent. 

" I was not asleep," answered the woman 
calmly ; " and the supper is spread for you, as 
it always is, only sometimes you come in for 
it, and sometimes you don't. If I did overeat 
myself now and then it wouldn't matter so 
much, nor cost so much as your overdrinking." 

"Hold your tongue, or I'll be tempted to 
do you a mischief. Meat I " he said, approach- 
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ing the table, " I don't see too mucli of that 
now-a-days. Have ye got any money, girl ?'* 
with a sudden canning gleam in his eyes. 

<< There was meat in the cupboard, and I 
thought you'd better have it this cold night,'* 
she answered coldly. "It's all very well for 
you to talk about little meat ! — we women get 
none." 

But the idea of money, rather than of meat, 
was in his mind, and he asked again, 

"Have you any money? — have you earned 
aught ? Out with 't, for I've a score to pay at 
Greenfield." 

" You've always scores. Where should I be 
if I had scores ? But I'll give you a half-crown," 
feeling in her pocket. 

He came up close, and put his hand also into 
her pocket, and only that she was sober and he 
was not, would have seized her purse. It fell 
on the table between them, and the contents 
rolled out — three or four shillings and some 
halfpence. 

" That all 1" he said contemptuously ; " and 
you go stitching and stitching! Tou are a 
fool ! You here, and the Latimers up there in 
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riches ! It's a sin and shame that they should 
leave you in this beggarly hole, and cold as 
death, to work and slave, when they might 
have seen to keep you comfortable. Y'are a 
fool not t'ask it. They'd give — the Colonel for 
kindness, and Madam for his sake. Clever as 
y'are, many another woman would have beat 
you here — she'd have been well done by ; and 
you'd your claims ; but y'are a cursed fool, 

a fool 1 So was I for marrying you ; but 

it all, you were handsome and winsome 

then, and I'd hopes you'd have a fine penny one 
day. I might have lived like a gentleman, too, 
'stead of slaving, so I thought! An' what's 
gone with your beauty t Always fretting, 
fretting, as ye was to-night after the lad." 

"Ohl Tom, what about the boy? — what 
became of the boy?" she cried. **Have you 
heard of him, that you speak of him to-night. 
You spoke of him last night." 

"Maybe I did, maybe I didn't. The lad's 
no fool to stay away from such a place as this. 
He'll do well enough; and don't want either 
you nor me. He'd not stand this sort of life — he 
wants his comforts, and 'II have 'em, and so/' 
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striking his fist on the table, *' will some of as. 
We'll have our rights, and not live in hunger 
and want when others roll in riches. We'll not 
have the bread taken out of our mouths by 

these machines! One man's as good as 

another ; and we'll teach our masters this yet, 
teach 'em in a way they'll not like 1" 

" Where have you been, Tom ? — what have 
you been doing? — who has been talking to 
you ?" she asked, anxiously and hastily. 

He laughed. 

" Once a fool, always a fool, you thought, eh, 
lasst No, no, Fve served pretty nigh long 
enough. I've slunk along under the hedge, and 
kept out of folk's way ; but I'm just as good 
as another man, and I'm minded to try what 
it's like to be comfortable, and order other folks 
about again. It's our turn now. Up one, 
down 'tother — our side of the wheel is coming 
up. 

" You could earn honest wages, like another 
man, if you'd try, Tom. You're strong and 
hearty." 

** It's you to talk of honest wages !" he re- 
torted, sneeringly — " you who could never bide 
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in the house to earn bite nor sup since ever you 
were a girl. Out, up and away, out and about, 
like a bird of the air. Down to field, down to 
hopping; never at home. Your tongue, and 
your ways, and your beauty kept you in your 
young days, but I don't know about their bring- 
ing honest wages — that's all gone by, all gone ; 
there's none wants Feena for her beauty now. 
You might go and beg, though." 

"Yet you chose me for my beauty, and 
my * ways,' as you call them. I never told you 
lies of myself — you knew all about me ; it's no 
use raking up old stories." 

" Yes, I did know, and a fool I was. You'd 
held me on and off, you kept me early and late, 
you made me the idle fellow I've been, when you 
were dancing after your old lover. Come, 
come, if you're going to find fault with me for not 
earning food enough, go you to your trade and 
try it once again. Go and smile, and coax, and 
talk, and see what'll come of it. You'd grand 
friends when I took you — go, and see if the 
Colonel '11 be as easy won as his father ; go and 
see if this Earl, too, will look now at handsome 

Feena." 
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^^Hush! hush! it's no use girding at me. 
It's not my will to grow old and ugly, and be 
left poor and lonely. But for all that I never 
■wronged you ; and you knew all the truth." 

" I did ; and fool I was to saddle myself with 
you and the boy. I'm tired of it, tired of 
sneaking about. I and some more o' my think- 
ing mean to change things a bit. It's a shame 
for me to sit in this hole and eat this dog's 
meat, when Latimers and Parkhursts live at 
their ease. We'll be our own masters, and per- 
haps theirs ; we'll have smart rooms to sit in, 
like the parlour up at the * Wheatsheaf,' and 
lots of meat and drink." 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and laughed 
at his own brilliant anticipations. Watch, hear- 
ing the harsh laughter, curled up his lips 
and showed his long side teeth, pressed closer 
to the wall in the shadow under the chair, and 
uttered a long suppressed growl. 

Parker had come in the worse for liquor, 
and all the time he was talking he had fre- 
quently drunk from the black bottle he took 
from the breast pocket of his coat, carefully 
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corking and replacing the bottle after each 
draughty as if he had quite done with it. His 
speech grew thicker, his tone more angry, and 
his eyes fiery ; he was dangerous, and Watch 
knew it. The dog's growl was partly of fear 
and partly of menace. Parker took a knife 
from the table, and hurled it at the animal with 
a curse. Feena sprang up, but not in time to 
arrest the man's arm, crying, 

"You shall not harm the poor brute — the 
one thing that loves me 1 I wonder you are not 
afraid to anger me, when you know what I am, 
and the power I have. Watch 1 watch 1" 

The threat was harmless, and the knife fell 
harmless too, and struck quivering in the 
wooden chair. The dog, at Feena's call, came 
from his retreat, and ranged himself close beside 
her, with hair bristling and growling low. 
Parker, in the impotent fury of drunkenness at 
having missed his aim, took the woman by the 
shoulders, and shook her violently, muttering 
between his teeth, 

" So you'd set that savage brute of yours on 
me, would you ? I'll teach you who's master 1 
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I'll have none of your nonsense, neither, so 
don't try it on. I'm not going to be daunted 
to-night, whatever I may be sometimes. I'll 
settle you first, and do for the beast after." 

Then, holding her with one hand, he struck 
her a heavy blow with the other, and loosing 
his hold suddenly, she staggered and fell. She 
uttered no cry or groan, a kind of sob alone 
escaped her, and she lay silent and motionless. 
Watch, seeing the blow, sprang at the man, 
who had just time to turn and avoid the deadly 
grapple by a kick better aimed than might have 
been expected from so misty a brain, which 
sent the animal off limping and howling to his 
former hiding-place. Master of the situation, 
Parker looked round the comfortless abode, took 
the bottle out of his pocket, drank a long 
draught from it, reeled into the back room, 
flung himself, dressed as he was, across the bed, 
and fell into a heavy sleep. 

The night was at its darkest and coldest; 
Feena lay still upon the floor ; a cock crowed in 
the distance, and then another — a new day 
had begun. Feena drew herself up with a sigh, 
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and sat upon the floor, shiyering with cold and 
dread ; Watch crept out, and lay down by her 
with his noBe in her lap. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON the same evening there was a dinner- 
party at Ashfield Park. 
Helen's simple toilet was soon complet- 
ed. With some late roses gathered from a 
sheltered spot in her hand, she went to her 
mother's dressing-room, as was her custom, to 
have the flowers fastened in her hair, and the 
chain clasped round her neck. She usually- 
staid whilst her mother finished dressing, but 
to-night she found Mrs. Latimer dressed and 
reading. 

"I have an article I want to finish, love. 
Mrs. Fraser has come. She asked me to wait 
and go down with her. I shall read more 
quickly and attentively without you." 

The drawing-rooms were lighted and empty. 
Helen had half an hour to spare before dinner, 
and she could not sit alone and unoccupied in 
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those great rooms. She betook herself to the 
library. A shaded lamp was burning on the 
table. Helen sat down on the hearth-rug with 
a volume of Byron on her knee. By-and-by the 
door was opened by some one. Supposing it to 
be a servant in search of her mother, without 
looking round she said : 

" Mamma is in her room." 

The person who had opened the door ap- 
proached her. A letter or note, she thought, 
and looked up. It was Bevil Morton. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then spoke. 

" I had no idea you were here. I must apolo- 
gize for coming in and disturbing you." 

" Why ?" she asked smiling. ** The library is 
free to everyone." 

" The servants told me the ladies were up- 
stairs, and as I objected to occupy the great 
drawing-room alone, they suggested the library 
to me, saying it was empty. But if you do not 
think me an intruder, and do not require an 
apology, will you let me stay I" 

He drew an easy chair to the fire as he 
spoke. 

" What a low seat you have chosen 1 — and 
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what are you reading?" He picked up the 
book that lay open on the rug. " Byron I Ah, 
do you admire him ? I think English people 
can hardly understand all the beauty and fire 
of his poetry, and of his genius, without having 
seen the .climes of which he writes, and the wild 
deeds that are done there. I know all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean very well — the 
colour of the waters, the scent of the flowers, 
and the intense glory of the sunlight." 

"Read me this piece of the Giaour," said 
Helen, kneeling on the rug, and turning the 
pages with a practised finger. Having found 
what she wanted, she sank into her former 
place, and he read. 

He read and talked in a differently modu- 
lated voice, between the lines, as it were, and 
she listened, with her round chin in her hand, 
and her eyes gazing into the fire. 

Mrs. Evans found them so occupied half aa 
hour later. She entered the room with the 
radiant air and high step habitual to her. Her 
blue velvet dress fitted closely her fine figure ; 
her arms were bare, except for broad silver 
bangles ; the rest of her ornaments were silver, 
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including the crescent set back against her 
dark curls — a rather theatrical attii*e. Mr. Evans 
had told her, when she came down to the car- 
riage, in his half bantering, half adulatory man- 
ner, that she wanted nothing of the perfect 
Dian but the bow. 

Helen never recalled that evening in after- 
years without remembering how wonderfiiUy 
handsome her friend had seemed to her, and 
that for the first time she had comprehended 
how extraordinary is the gift of beauty. 

" You good, dear child 1" began Mrs. Evan& 
— " dressed and ready so soon ! What punc- 
tuality ! Now we can have a quiet chat before 

dinner, for Good gracious ! what are you 

doing here?" She stopped short, seeing Mr.. 
Morton. 

He laughed as he rose and shook hands. 

" I will go away if I am troublesome, but I 
would rather stay. I really could not sit in 
solitary state in the drawing-room. What 
should I have felt had any of Mrs. Latimer'a 
guests arrived and found me the sole hcum 
tenena ? I never possessed a room of my own, 
except at Oxford, small and very high up.. 
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How should I have accounted for myself— how 
for the absence of my hostess ? I am always 
dreadfully oppressed with solitary dignity and 
grandeur, and these great drawing-rooms are 
the acme of dignity and grandeur." 

"Don't talk nonsense; you would be quite 
equal to that or any other emergency. I have 
the greatest possible belief in your sang-froid 
and self-possession. You make very light of 
difficulties, and are far too staightforward and 
simple-minded to think it necessary to account 
for yourself in any way." 

It was clear that Bevil Morton stood high in 
Mrs. Evans's good graces. He surveyed the 
lady with quiet and admiring eyes, made a 
profound bow in reply to her complimentary 
speech, and sat down again. 

Mrs. Evans declined a chair, and stood op- 
posite the fire, looking at Helen's graceful 
attitude, and her hair shining in the firelight, 
as she bent over the book Morton had laid 
down. Then she addressed her — 

"Maids told me your mother was waiting 
for Mrs. Eraser. The Colonel met us at the 
door, and took Mr. Evans at once out of the 
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draught (I have to be so careful of him) into 
the warm drawing-room that Mr. Morton so 
scrupulously avoids, and they said you were 
here, so I came to find you. I wanted to give 
you this little ring, dear ; it will be pretty on 
your young hand." 

She slipped the hoop of pearls on the girl's 
hand, and held it in her own afiectionately. 

" I see you like my presents, Helen ; you 
often wear that locket round your neck. 1 
gave it you when you were christened." 

"I value it very much," said Helen shyly; 
" but I never know how to thank you for your 
constant kindness to me." She blushed; she 
felt timid with this man in the room, whose 
observant eyes, she knew, were on her, and 
whose deferential but open admiration of her 
friend had appeared to her the most polite and 
finished manner. 

" You can thank me best by loving me," an- 
swered Mrs. Evans, impulsively, " and you can 
give me a great pleasure. Come and stay with 
me at Greenfield when your parents next go to 
London." 

" I should like to come very much." 
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" Very well ; that is a promise. Shall we go 
to the drawing-room ? Mr. Morton will follow 
us presently ; he will not object to it when it is 
occupied." 

She put her arm about the girl's slender 
waist, and swept out of the library. 

"Darling Lewis," she said, stooping over 
the low velvet chair in which her husband was 
reclining, " you will be so pleased to hear who 
is staying here — some one you like, but you will 
never guess who it is. I was quite surprised, and 
yet I might have known birds of a feather, &c." 

"And who is it?" Mr. Evans asked, looking 
up admiringly at his handsome wife, and gently 
patting the ungloved hand that lay on the arm 
of his chair. "My charmer knows I never can 
guess her riddles and mysteries. I can only 
fiee she is pleased." 

" 1 am, but for your sake chiefly. My tastes 
are so metropolitan — cosmopolitan, I mean-^no 
matter — that I fear I forget sometimes what is 
due to your refined nature." 

"Some grandee?" whispered Mr. Evans to 
Helen ; then he added aloud to his wife, " The 
Duke, my dear." 
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" The Duke I Nonsense I What should he 
be doing all this way from Goodwood or Lon- 
don ? No, not so popular a person as he, but 
still — never mind, I will tell you, Mr. Bevil 
Morton. He seems quite an hahituS here, al- 
though he is only a younger son." 

"A younger son?" said Helen, looking up 
inquiringly. 

Mr. Evans laughed at the girl's simplicity. 

" Yes. Do you not know he is Lord Park- 
hurst's second son ? Although I hear he is ex- 
tremely clever, and indeed I know it myself, 
he does not rank as his elder brother does, in 
London, I mean ; of course it does not signify 
here so much. Mr. Evans greatly prefers him 
to Lord Hawkstead." 

"Very much. He is studious, a lover of 
books, and a young man who thinks there are 
other things to do than bet on race-courses, and 
frequent wild company." 

" Hush ! hush I" said Mrs. Evans, lifting her 
jewelled fingers wamingly. " There are many 
things that Helen need not be informed of yet, 
certainly not by us." 

" Bight as ever, hella grataque Diana. Let us 
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speak of sweet and natural things, more fitted 
for this damsel's ears than talk of young men 
and their doings. Tell me about your books 
and your dogs : when you will come to see 
us ; where you have been riding lately ? " 

Helen had looked rather disturbed and pre- 
occupied, but the kind-hearted man, in delicate 
health, and with tastes refined to morbidness, 
which were carefully tended by his wife, roused 
himself, sat up, and devoted all his powers of 
conversation to her amusement. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Latimer, with Mrs. 
Fraser, entered the room. Some neighbouring 
residents arrived, and dinner was announced. 
Morton sat beside Helen ; he spoke little to 
her specially, and joined in the general conver- 
sation, to which, as she fancied, he gave an 
unusually grave turn. He was quite changed 
from the sensitive, imaginative reader of Byron, 
the admirer of female beauty that he had ap- 
peared to her in the library, and was now the 
grave, luminous speaker on political and practi- 
cal matters that she had before known him. Nei- 
ther Alexander Fraser at her other side, nor her 
old friend Murray opposite, could divert her at- 
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tention from the subjects discussed by her 
father, Morton, and other gentlemen. She 
vouchsafed but short answers to their frequent 
and varied questions. 

After an interruption of Murray's, she heard 
part of a sentence of Morton's. He was say- 
ing— 

" Causes that are beyond the present control 
of the rich, but if the poor have just grounds of 
complaint, for neglect, injustice, cruelties, in- 
dignities, they will some day resent, and not 
meekly endure them. The people around us 
have their rights : the reckoning must come, 
and they will demand them." 

"What is the remedy you propose, then?'' 
said Helen, impetuously dashing into the con- 
versation. **If there be evils, what is their 
cure ? The acknowledgment of a fault is not 
its amendment. Is there nothing but Parlia- 
mentary influence to be brought to bear upon 
the case ? Can legislation only affect it ? Are 
individual efforts of no avail, of no value ?" 

" Indeed, yes," he answered, looking at her 
earnest face. "Just as the wrong-doing has 
been individual, so each individual has it in his 
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power to withstand the progress of evil, to 
apply palliatives to suffering, and to destroy its 
very existence within the limits over which he 
has control. Few people have cared for more 
than their own well-being, and have singularly 
neglected the general good," he added, with a 
rather bitter smile. 

" What can I, for instance, do ?" urged Helen. 
She was far too deeply interested, too really in 
earnest, to be conscious thafc for the moment she 
had broken the stream of talk, and that every 
one waited for the answer to her question. 
^* What can I do ? It is best to bring a c€U3e 
home to one's self." 

" You ! You have so much in your power," 
he replied. He did not know how to meet, 
before that silent company, the girl's close and 
pertinent question. He could have answered 
another fully, but not her, and not there. " Think 
for yourself," he said gravely, turning his 
thoughtful eyes full upon her eager face. ** You 
will soon find out — if you will." 

Helen's lip quivered. His speech felt hard 
upon her. Was he even kind I She was silent. 
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and was glad when her mother rose from the 
table. 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Evans said, " Mr. 
Bevil Morton speaks feelingly. His father and 
brother are by no means good landlords, but 
arrogant, unapproachable men ; the tenants are 
rack-rented in many cases, so I have heard, and 
the labourers receive poor wages, sometimes 
with a curse added. Either father or son (I 
have heard, I do not vouch for the truth) was 
deeply hit on the Turf last year. If Bevil 
Morton had been heir to that fine estate, he 
would have some day changed the face of 
affairs. As it is, he has no portion at all. Lady 
Parkhurst's property is settled upon her daugh- 
ters. Bevil has been in the habit of giving 
away all he can spare out of his allowance since 
the time he went to Oxford, but having no in- 
fluence at home, nor any likelihood of altering 
matters, I am not surprised that he is anxious 
to get some foreign post — I heard Attach^ to 

the Embassy at ^rather than see wrongs 

committed which he could not alleviate." 

"But he said just now," exclaimed Helen, 
*' that everyone could do something." It was 

B 2 
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a consolation to her wounded feeling that her 
monitor should find it difficult to act up to his 
own teaching. 

" He probably meant those who have money, 
station, influence. What has he ? None. He 
can, by expressing his opinions as we have 
heard them to-night, only anger his &ther, 
quarrel with his brother, and appear to side 
with discontented persons. He is but a second 
son." 

"Always this second son," said Helen to 
herself, and dropped further discussion of Mr. 
Morton and his views. 

The gentlemen came in from the dining- 
room. Coffee was served, more lights were 
brought in. The amber and white satin hang- 
ings glistened, and the pictures on the walls 
started forward into fuller life, the flowers 
adorning the tables sent forth brighter colours 
and richer scents. Whist-tables were set. The 
two Frasers were devoting themselves to the 
amusement of a young lady. Bevil Morton 
was at some little distance with Mr. Evans, 
talking low and earnestly, and leaning against 
the e^iSy-chair in which the tall, frail figure of 
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the older man reposed. The stately room was 
full of light, and warmth, and sound. 

** Pickle ! Helen, child, where are yon ?" 
cried Colonel Latimer, finishing dealing his 
cards and turning up the King of Spades. 
"Am I to have no music to-night?" 

The girl laid down the crewels with which 
she had been playing rather than working, as 
she sat beside Mrs. Fraser, who was talking on 
every subject she thought might interest or 
draw out the young creature whose acquaint- 
ance she had only made to-day, and whose 
regard she wished to win. 

" What am I to sing. Papa f " she said, stoop- 
ing over him. 

" Something of your best. Pickle." 

Colonel Latimer leaned back and patted her 

« 

cheek ; he loved and was proud of his child, 
and had no objection to the world knowing the 
fact. Music was at that date not so universally 
cultivated for drawing-room accomplishment as 
it now is. Unfortunately for those who have 
cultivated taste and good ears, music is now 
taught as a mere lesson, practised as one of th^ 
idlest of amusements, rarely appreciated, and 
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still more rarely understood. How few who 
have learned as girls practise or enjoy music as 
women. 

Mrs. Latimer had been an exception, though 
she sang but little. At her father's rectory her 
performance bad been restricted to the singing 
of bymns, but her instrumental music was re- 
markable. She had played the grand old com- 
positions of Mozart and Beethoven, and accom- 
panied her father's violoncello. Helen inherited 
this talent ; she had also a naturally sweet voice, 
had sung by ear from early childhood, and had 
had good instruction. Helen sang two or 
three ballads, old-fashioned things that modern 
young ladies would probably toss aside ; and 
then "Heart, thou seat of soft delight" from 
Handel's Acis and Galatea, and Haydn's Can- 
zonet " Fidelity." 

She paused awhile, the hum of conversation 
continued in the room, and the whist players 
were engrossed in their game. 

Colonel Latimer looked up and gave her an 
appreciative nod. She smiled and changed the 
theme of her music. Haydn's " Mermaid's " 
song, and " Where the bee sucks," her father's 
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favourites, succeeded each other. She began to 
wish for some words beyond the regulation 
"Thank you very much," or "That is very 
pretty," to evidence a little interest. She 
heard, instead, what he certainly did not know, 
or intend she should hear, a sentence of Bevil 
Morton's. 

" Yes," he was saying, " her voice and style 
are good, but those two last songs suit her 
best. They are bright, and demand no special 
feeling; they are natural and pleasant. Any- 
thing requiring emotion, passion, is beyond 
her ; that is so, of course — they can only come 
with years, and with experience." 

Then he spoke of other things. No feeling I 
— had she no feeling ? Her whole frame 
vibrated with the excitement of her art— was 
not that feeling? This was the second time 
he had, so she fancied, pooh-poohed her to- 
night — a mere slight girl of no importance. It 
was against her dignity, her sense of propriety, 
however natural it might be, and however 
much she would like to have yielded to the 
inclination, to cry out against the injustice* 
How should she assert herself? — ^how be re- 
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venged? She searched a moment amongst the 
music, and picked out a thick book, with large 
grey and white marbled paper sides, and a red 
leather back. The pieces bound together were 
of various sizes, printed on coarse yellowish 
paper, marked already with some stains of 
age. 

They were the score of Handel's " Messiah," 
with notes of ugly shape, and often incorrectly- 
printed ; quaint old ballads, glees, and rounds ; 
Scotch and Irish airs, arranged for harpsichord ; 
some Psalm tunes, and three or four songs 
taken from the dramatised novels of Walter 
Scott. 

She put the book on the music-rest, and 
began the mournful song from " Marmion " — 
" Where shall the lover rest ?" — with its pathetic 
wail, " Eleuloro 1" 

When she had finished she did not turn 
round; her hands were cold and trembling. 
She laid the book down slowly. She kne^w 
that there was silence. The card-players had 
put down their cards. Bevil Morton crossed 
the room and addressed her. 
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" Will you let me look at that song f I had 
never heard it before. It is very sad ! — ^very 
touching 1" 

She was revenged. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

**nnHEN, in fact, you think my notion of 

-*- permanent employment abroad a good 
one?" 

Bevil Morton thus wound up a long conver- 
sation with Colonel Latimer on the following 
day. 

" Certainly. Employment must be honourable 
for every man, and in your case it seems 
peculiarly desirable — ^both as improving to your 
character and avoiding many annoyances." 

Having decided to ask this man's advice, 
Bevil felt bound to conceal no particulars from 
him, and he felt already better, braver, lighter- 
hearted, from having given his perfect confi- 
dence to one whom he was thoroughly justified 
in trusting. 
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Colonel Latimer never sought confidences, 
which was perhaps one reason why many 
had been given him ; and he was anxious 
in Morton's case that the young man should 
not be induced, from the hurry of discomforts 
and want of reflection, to tell him of matters 
that in sober moments he might have preferred 
not to utter. He had purposely deferred until 
the morning his promised conversation. Had 
Morton changed his mind with the afternoon's 
sport, the evening dinner, and a night's rest 
intervening, to soothe any wounded or angry 
feelings with which he had left home, he could 
have quite easily and naturally ridden from 
Ashfield Park without saying more about the 
matter that had impelled him there. Colonel 
Latimer desired to give him the opportunity of 
changing his mind, and not to win him to 
speak. 

However, after breakfast Bevil declined the 
overtures of the young Erasers to join in their 
day's plans, and interrupted the Colonel's read- 
ing of the Times by asking him if it would be 
inconvenient to give him a quiet hour in the 
library. 
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It did not strike him at the time, but after- 
wards he remembered how well informed the 
Oolonel seemed to be in his family history. 
Altogether it was much more easy than he had 
expected to lay his difficulties before, and ex- 
plain his position to, this grave man with the 
kindly face and cheerful voice, who sympathised 
with and did not laugh at, or treat as ridicu- 
lous, either his deep feeling or his fastidious 
whim. 

Bevil had told also the story of poor Beal, 
and had asked advice as to the course he ought 
io take about the conversation he had over- 
heard at the inn. 

" There is nothing you can do," answered the 
Colonel. " You do not know either of the men. 
You saw neither. If you make inquiries, you 
will only meet with denials — lies, in fact. If 
your father is a hard man, he must expect 
poachers ; and that there are unions and under- 
hand dealings amongst the labourers, there can 
be no doubt ; though how one hears this one 
hardly knows — ^it seems in the air. Nothing 
but kindness, firmness, good advice, constant 
supervision, and companionship with the 
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poor, can lead them right, or help them.'^ 
" People who are not so well acquainted with 
my position as you are, have suggested that 
with my strong views, my studying, constant 
reading, and hearing of political questions, I 
should try to serve in Parliament. In the first 
place, I have not the necessary qualifications ; in 
the next, my father would scarcely be likely to 
give me such assistance to oppose his views. I 
cannot tell people this without appearing to 
complain of my worldly position, which I am 
not going to do. Further, never contemplating 
the possibility of being returned to sit in Par- 
liament, I have been too discursive, and have 
not confined myself to the rules and opinions of 
one party. This would seem very presumptu- 
ous to any man but you, but you will under- 
stand when I say I doubt if I could serve in 
anything but an opposition. Of course I know 
that I am very young, that I could have no 
weight for a long time, and that in all great 
bodies of men some must rule, some obey — ^from 
my age and inexperience I should by right obey ; 
but I should not like to obey now. There is no 
longer a Chatham, Pitt, or Canning — ^I could 
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follow none of the present leaders. Forgive me 
if I talk too mnch of myselfl I have no one but 
my mother to whom I care to speak, and she 
cannot help me." 

'* My dear boy, yon came here to talk. Say- 
whatever is on your heart. You may be quite 
sure of my sympathy and of my best counsel. I 
should not advise your going into Parliament, 
making the diflFerences with your father so pub- 
lie. He would never forgive your opposition to 
his views ; and there are plenty to advocate a 
good cause there if yon are silent." 

** You do not think, then, I should be desert- 
ing my colours if I accept the secretaryship to 
Lord Femhill, who is going out as minister to 

• It was offered to me, and awaits my 

decision." 

Bevil Morton reddened as he spoke. This 
was the real point at heart. Colonel Latimer 
understood him now thoroughly — the ingenuous 
blush had let him see into the quiet, self-sus- 
tained, deeply sensitive mind. 

" Should I be deserting my colours ? — should 
I leave voiceless those who might have spoken 
through me ? — should I be neglecting the inter- 
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ests of the oppressed, the ignorant, and those 
who have no helper?" Bevil asked. 

Colonel Latimer replied : 

" You have still a voice to lift up whenever 
occasion serves ; you have a pen with which, as 
I hear, you are by no means unskilful. Do 
what is right to do for yourself, and having a 
heart to feel for and help others, the opportunity 
of doing so will not be wanting. It is an old 
saying: *Do not over-drive a willing horse.' 
But it is a willing horse, in the best and truest 
sense, that can and must be driven. One can- 
not play two parts in life — one must either give 
or receive, either suffer or enjoy. If I under- 
stand you rightly, you would give and suffer." 

"Undoubtedly," the young man answered, 
with flushed cheeks and bright eyes. 

" Then, my dear Bevil, be very sure that, as 
you accept your lot, so will it be dealt to you ; 
and in its brave, single-hearted acceptance, 
whatever be your trials, whatever the issue, 
come its sweetness and its blessing." 

There came a light tap at the door, and Helen 
entered^ her dogs at her heels. She saw at a 
glance the grave, calm look of a happy con- 
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viction in her father's face, and the excitement 
and tension of deeply-stirred feeKng in Morton'B. 
She understood that, in all probability, the 
whole career of the younger man would turn 
upon that interview, and the counsel given him 
by the elder. 

"I will not detain you. Papa," she said, in 
a low voice, that vibrated in a strange unison 
with the thoughts stirring in the hearts of both 
the occupants of the library. " I only want to 
ask a question. May I visit any of the cottage 
people about us that I please ?" 

" Certainly, my child. But why do you ask 
me? Did a doubt arise in your mind? You 
generally think, and act at once on the thought. 
Pickle as you are 1 getting into scrapes thereby 
now and then. What made you hesitate to- 
day r 

" I did not hesitate," she said, laughing, and 
colouring a little ; " but perhaps I am not quite 
so headstrong — quite such a Pickle as you would 
imply." She glanced shyly at Bevil Morton, 
" It is hardly fair of you to describe me as so 
imprudent before strangers. I generally ask 
leave, if you or Mamma are within reach, when 
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1 have anything to do. But sometimes one 
has to act immediately, without a possibility of 
asking. Mamma sent me to you because she 
was waiting for Mrs. Fraser, who was writing a 
letter, and could not attend to me. They are 
going out in the pony-chaise." 

"It seems to me Mamma is likely to wait a 
good deal for Mrs. Fraser, judging by the speci- 
men we had last night. Dinner waited at least 
half an hour." 

** What a dreadful thing 1 It is hardly like 
you, though, to complain. From your tales of 
warfare, unless they were disgracefully coloured 
for my weak-minded astonishment and applause, 
you often had no dinner worth mentioning ; and 
often had too much to do, and too many men to 
look after, to know whether you had had any 
dinner or not. I shall begin to feel alarmed if 
you complain about your dinner." 

She was very proud of her father, and he was 
always touched by the faithful remembrance of 
the smallest details of his career, treasured in 
her affectionate heart. 

Had Mrs. Fraser heard the little rippling talk 
in the library, she would hardly have asked, in 
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a kind of mild surprise, whether Mrs. Latimer 
often delegated to her husband her authority 
over her daughter. 

*^ Because," she said, *^ gentlemen rarelj un- 
derstand quite what girls should do, or avoid. 
Don't you agree with me ? They have not our 
tact, and they are apt to give a girl too much 
freedom, too much her own way." 

*'It depends upon the man," replied Mrs. 
Latimer, smiling. *^ Colonel Latimer and I 
have scarcely two opinions as to what is right 
and best for Helen. If he is satisfied, I shall 
be." 

** And you let her go about by herself? For 
I heard her question to you about visiting some 
poor people." 

** Oh ! yes. She is at home ; everyone knows 
her. She is quite safe. She is even more be- 
loved than her father. She might, of course, 
do an unwise act, from inadvertence, but she 
must gain her own experience. No one can be 
protected by others at all points. She must 
learn." 

Having obtained her answer, Helen went off 
on her errand down Tinker's Lane to Feena's 
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cottage. No one was about. All was silent, 
save a low bark from Watch within, which was 
answered by a growl from Tippoo without, then 
a louder bark from Watch at little Pickle's black 
nose snuffing under the door, and a volley of 
sharp and defiant barks from the insulted Pickle. 
Helen was disappointed ; Feena was out. The 
girl had thought much of the woman's expres- 
sion about her lonely, comfortless life. She 
wanted to know her better, that she might bring 
her comfort. She would have been horrified 
had she known the miserable scene of the 
previous night. With all her earnest wish to 
understand, in order to benefit the poor, their 
ordinary circumstances and their trials, there 
were many things of which she had formed no 
idea, and most of her imaginings fell short of the 
truth. She walked slowly to the branching of 
the lane, and took the track across the common, 
to the infinite delight of her dogs, who chased 
each other about the breezy expanse in curious 
intricate mazes of widening and narrowing 
evolutions. On the ridge she came upon a 
woman with water-pails, who wished her good 
morrow. Helen returned her salutation. 

s2 
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" Ye are from the dell, Miss Latimer — I sa-w 
you as you came up. I be just going down ; 
we be badly off up here for water. One can't 
alius think aforehand to get supply enough 
when the men are about. My head was ever 
but a poor piece, and when I've my man's sup- 
per and breakfast to get, I often can't mind 
what 'tis I'm wanting myself." 

** It must be a bad thing to want for water," 
said Helen, who had never thought of the sub- 
ject before. " I think, if there is no well near, 
cottages ought to be built close to a stream." 

"We hev a small stream across near by — 
leastways, nearer by than the bottom there ; 
but I was going to the spring behind Tom 
Parker's cottage. Feena's not at home." 

^^ No, she is not at home, for I went to see 
her. Can you tell me where she is gone V Do 
you know her?" 

** Well, I do and I don't, ma'am. See, we be 
«ome'at feared of her for most part. Not that 
she ever did me harm ; but they do say" — here 
the speaker dropped her voice, and looked over 
her shoulder — " she can, and will, too, if she's 
angered like, overlook you, and make you 
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dwine and dwine. I know many as are mortal 
feared of her, though they speak her fair ; but 
that's just for fear she should take a spite at 
them, and hurt them or their children, or may- 
be their beastes. Some folk have suffered from 
her arts, so I was going down when she's out," 

"I am sorry to hear you say such things, 
and I wish I could convince you how foolish 
and how wrong they are. I think my father 
could. It is so very sad to have evil thoughts, 
and to be afraid of another fellow-creature. 
What do you mean by being afraid t" 

"It's all very well for you gentlefolks — 
mebbe you've other and pleasant things to 
think of, but we've not been brought up so. 
We have, so to say, run in the mire all our 
days, and have had none to care for us. And 
so you've been down to see Feena, and' are not 
afeard ! — bless your innocent heart ! — ^and she's 
an evil woman has done wicked things, and is 
— a witch 1" The woman ended in a hoarse 
whisper, half of fear, half of triumph. 

"Fiel" cried Helen, with the righteous in- 
dignation of the young — "how can you call 
another woman wicked, and be so wicked, be- 
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cause uncharitable, yourself? There is no such 
thing as a witch." 

"Ain't there, then!" retorted the woman — 
**you wait and see. Nor fortune-tellers nei- 
ther — you'll be telling me she don't tell them 
next, and I know she do; like enough she's 
told yourn. Think of the stock she's come of I 
Mebbe you'd ask for her, too, as Mrs. Parker. 
T dunno if she's Tom's wife no more than yon 
or I be. I ask your pardon, but if you meddle 
with things, you'll most-times hear more'n you 
want. Howsoe'er, she's out now, thanks be ; 
and if I don't make haste, she'll be come back, 
so good momin', ma'am." This was spoken 
rather sulkily whilst she shouldered her pails. 

Helen thought sadly, was such a belief pos- 
sible at this date and in England? Was it 
only the most ignorant and neglected of the 
population that believed such things ? or did, 
for instance, Mrs. Reid and Fanny believe in 
the existence and evil deeds of witches ? She 
was grieved that such an aspersion should be 
cast upon Feena, who had a great fascination 
for her — a fascination that she resolved not to 
suffer to appear before anyone likely to attri- 
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bute it to poor Feena's peculiar characteristics* 
In a generous heart like Helen's, the way in 
which Feena was avoided and unkindly spoken 
of by her acquaintances, only deepened the 
claim she already possessed to her remembrance 
and regard. Had not Feena waded into the 
pond, and saved her, perhaps, from death? — 
and was she not poor and comfortless ? — had 
not Nurse told her that when the strange crea^ 
ture had given her the sixpence, she had blessed 
her, and bidden her parents be blithe for so 
sweet a child ? But beyond all this she had 
the remains of unusual beauty — beauty of ex- 
pression as well as of feature peculiarly attrac- 
tive to Helen, a dignity of carriage and man- 
ner, a mode of speech more cultivated and re- 
fined, more imaginative in style, than that of 
Sussex people generally. Had she been asked, 
she would have declared she delighted in the 
tongue of her county folk, yet her ear and 
taste were gratified by Feena's voice and sen- 
tences. Something, too, seemed to her incon- 
gruous in the woman's manner and appearance, 
and her present condition. Other people were 
poor, in want, they complained and begged. 
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but they had never said to her that thej stood 
in need of comforting. Fire, and clothes^ and 
food were their requirements ; this woman 
above aU wanted kind words from a friend. 

"Who is she? — whence did she comet I 
will ask Papa," she thought, ^* when I get home. 
She is a different type, of a different race." 

She found, when she returned home, luncheon 
was on the table. 

**Here, child, is a place waiting for yon," 
called her &ther. ^^ I was afraid I should have 
to go out without you. I promised to ride as 
&r as the forest with Mr. Morton, and thought 
you would like a canter too. Eat your lun- 
cheon, and get on your habit, if you are not 
tired. I see your mother s eyes asking that 
question." He smiled, and nodded at Mrs. 
Latimer. 

"No, mother, I am not tired, really," she 
said ; '^ and I should like a ride vastly. I sup- 
pose I may ride the chestnut, although the 
roads are rather hard." 

" You had better ride her, and take some of 
the nonsense out of her. I saw little Jem on 
her back this morning in the paddock, and she 
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was ready to turn a somersault with him. He 
is a good little chap, and does all he knows ; 
but a lady's hand is worth anything on a 
fidgetty, high-spirited horse. Murray, oblige 
me by ringing the bell, and tell them to put the 
side-saddle on Luna whilst I seal my letters." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

^' T AM Sony I cannot mount you all," Colo- 
-L nel Latimer said, when the horses were 
brought round, and the party stood on the 
fiteps to see the riders start. ^^ I did not offer 
the bay horse to either of you two fellows, 
because one would then be left alone. I asked 
Mr. Evans last night to lend me a horse for you. 
Alec, and he promised to send me one to- 
morrow. He could not spare it to-day." 

•*0h, we shall do very well. Murray will 
take me for a walk in the woods, and then 
we'll do our best to teaze Mrs. Latimer and 
my mother until you return." 

Murray approached Helen, who was stroking 
Luna's velvet nose. Bevil had thought of 
offering his assistance in mounting her, but 
Murray forestalled him, with a confidential and 
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appropriating manner as master of the situa- 
tion, which struck Bevil with some surprise, but 
effectually kept him at a distance. He stood 
apart, with the bridle of his own horse looped 
over his arm, and in those few minutes of waiting 
his last lingering doubts about the future were 
ended, and his final resolves taken. There 
seemed to be no special place for him at home 
in England — no one who waited for or wanted 
him. Helen, though she did not know he was 
watching, saw the change come over his face, a 
quiet, tender smile upon his firm lips, and a 
long, far-away look into his eyes. She turned to 
Murray Fraser, who had asked if she was ready, 
and he should mount her. 

" Thank you, no," she said. " My father will 
do it for me." 

Colonel Latimer tossed her lightly into her 
saddle, and after a good deal of curveting and 
sidling, which Helen assured the mare might be 
very amusing, but was extremely ridiculous, 
Luna consented to bring her beautiful self 
alongside the other horses, and, after they had 
passed the gates, to canter daintily over the 
turf that bordered the roadside. 
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A soft haze hung low, and blotted oat the 
distance, save when the wind lifted the 
light cnrtain for a moment, and showed the 
long, grey, undulating line of down. Helen 
fiEincifally said it reminded her of friends loth to 
part returning to take another, and yet another, 
look at a beloved &ce. ^Buty** she added, 
** the downs are still there ; to-morrow, if the 
day is fine, the mist will dear, and we shall see 
them again. It is much to know they are still 
there." 

Bevil was startled. Had she any meaning in 
those words? he wondered. How could she 
have t She could not know that he would soon 
be an exile. It was merely one of those chance 
sayings that, glancing aside, strike so terribly 
home. 

" We shall have rain," said the Colonel, look- 
ing about him, taking the practical view of tho 
matter — " perhaps to-night. That is the worst 
of these beautiful white frosts — they are sure to 
end in mist and rain. Like many other attract- 
ive things in this world— outside show, very- 
fleeting, and leaving only regret behind." 

They were turning on to the common as ho 
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spoke, and Helen's eyes were fixed upon his 
face. Her reverence and afifection for her father 
were strong. Her natural likeness to him was 
great ; her habit of constant companionship with 
him, and the daily increasing admiration of him, 
had developed the likeness. At this moment 
Bevil remarked the oneness of thought that 
animated both faces, and the strong resemblance 
reflected from the father upon the child. 

Watching her father thus, Helen was un- 
observant of her horse. Luna set her foot into 
a hole and tripped. 

" 'Ware rabbit-holes 1" cried the Colonel. 
"Take care what you are about, Pickle. If 
Luna steps awkwardly in this mined ground, 
there will be regret enough for her and you 
too." 

"I had gone wandering after your ideas. 
Papa, apropos to the attractions of this world, 
and was not thinking of the danger about my 
horse's feet. Is there not a green drive, or 
some kind of lane leading from here behind the 
Deep Ashfield woods towards Greenfield Com- 
mon V" she asked, looking eagerly at a figure 
some distance ahead, that was crossing their 
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route at right angles, and apparently likely to 
take the direction about which she ^^as asking. 

She struck the chestnut lightly, and as the 
mare broke into a canter, Helen threi^ back her 
bead with the words, ^^ I want to speak to that 
woman," and was gone. 

*^I sometimes wish the child were not so 
impulsive," said Colonel Latimer ; yet he smiled 
as he looked after her. ^^ I suppose that is one 
of her poor folk. Let us ride slowly ; she will 
join us when her colloquy is ended.** 

Bevil had the discretion to make no rejoinder. 
Colonel Latimer would have resented any 
opinion expressed by a stranger upon his 
daughter. 

" She has sense too," he went on — ** good 
common-sense and reasoning powers, tbat will 
improve with her years." 

"Miss Latimer lives so much with you and 
Mrs. Latimer that she has little to warp her 
judgment. It seems to me much is involved 
in the good guidance of parents." 

** It is a great responsibility, which very few 
consider before they incur ; and after they have 
become parents too many never trouble them- 
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selves about it. My difficulty lies in this, how- 
ever — for of course I am one of the distinguished 
few — where to interfere, and where to leave 
nature to her own guidance. I should be very 
sorry, when protecting my child from what I 
consider evil influences, to be blunting her 
natural impulses, curbing too tightly a generous 
disposition, and, to use your word, * warping' 
the individuality of her natural character into 
what it would certainly be — if only a copy of 
mine— a cramped, artificial, misshapen thing." 
"Are you afraid of that in Miss Latimer's 
. case? I should hardly think so," observed 

Bevil. 

"If you mean her individuality is strong 

enough to assert itself, and keep its own line, 

I agree with you. But what would it have 

been had I from the first endeavoured to trim 

and shape her? Children. are very ductile, and 

she was peculiar; many people would have 

called her perverse, naughty. She was only 

moody from extreme sensitiveness, volatile as 

young healthy creatures are, wilful as they are 

also, and a scrapegrace, by which she earned 

the name of Pickle. I could hardly tell you," 
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he said, laughing, ** all her ridiculous scrapes ; 
but she has come clear and safe out of them. I 
have only tried to lead and direct her thoughts 
and ways to good and noUe ends. She is 
utterly ignorant of the shams, tricks, artifices 
of the world, and is as open and natural as 
daylight." 

** How fortunate for a child to be brought up 
in a quiet, honourable home — a really sacred 
place; — not subject to hear constant disputes 
between its parents, constant tyranny, wrong, 
unkindness on one side, constant dislike, fear, 
and trickery on the other ; not neglected morally 
and intellectually ; not accustomed to the daily 
exhibition of pride, luxury, self-indulgence, and 
worship of Mammon in the form of rank, fashion, 
riches. As long as these things are the objects of 
a man's life — as long as to be the host of a prince, 
to hold an office in the state, to possess immense 
wealth are struggled for so violently, what is 
the use of his sending his children to church, or 
talking to them in a set form of words of 
"* righteousness and judgment to comet' He 
virtually gives the lie to the teaching. Religion 
cannot be something to shuffle on and off like a 
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cloak, to be used one day in seyen and done 
without the other six. If the bond between man 
and his fellows and the Creator means anything, 
it must surely be always in force, as useful, as 
necessary one day as another, and in all deal- 
ings and relations of life." 

" Can there be a doubt of it ? And yet, as 
you say, people live in total contradiction to 
such ideas. Example is better than precept. 
My dear Morton" — he turned his kind grave 
face to the young man, — " do not go over too 
often and dwell upon the disadvantages and 
disabilities of your home life ; they have been 
great and unfortunate, but you know them, 
have come out of them, and they therefore have 
formed for you but rungs of a ladder that has 
borne you higher up into purer air. I know 
very well what your grave face means— r-you are 
alone. Is that so unusual? I believe every 
struggle, every fight must be alone, and that 
we must meet every diflSculty, and endure 
every trial alone, just as we must face death 
alone. Friends can help us to a certain extent, 
give us fresh nerve and courage, and bear our 
burden a little way, and so whatever I can do 

VOL. J. T 
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for yon, remember I always will. Come to me 
whenever yon think I can be of any use to yon. 
See, there is Helen waviilg her hand to as at 
the Horse gate — ^let ns ride on." 

Helen, in the meantime, had ridden forward, 
and come np with the woman whom she rightly 
supposed to be Feena. She drew np her horse 
by the woman's side, and leaning down to her, 
touched her shoulder with her hand. 

** I have been to see you this morning," she 
said, when Feena looked up with a smile that 
beautified her dark sunken &ce, ^ but you were 
out. Where have you been ? And how ill you 
look !" 

** I have been for a long walk, to take home 
some work. Do I look ill? I was up late." 
And she sighed. 

^* But you have hurt yourself — ^your cheek is 
cut and your eye all black. Poor Feena, what 
has happened to you ?" 

^'I had a fall last night. I was tired and 
stupid, and stumbled over a chair, I believe. 
Never mind me. You look so blithe, ladybird 
— ^it does me good to see you out so gay on 
your pretty mare. It's fit that you should be 
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gay. I was gay once, but 'tia all gone — all gone 
now." Then, stopping short, and with a more 
subdued air, " What were you wanting me fort" 

" You told me yesterday you were poor and 
comfortless — I came to see how I could comfort 
you. I want to help you, and everyone that 
is in trouble ; but you, Feena, most of all." 

There was earnestness in her tone, and tears 
in her blue eyes. 

Feena drew close to the horse's side, and 
whispered, 

" There is no comfort for me in this world. I 
ought to have none ; and you ought not to 
cross my doorstep. Speak to me outside if you 
meet me — that is, if you will, but do not come 
to me — it is not right nor fit." Her voice was 
soft and pleading. 

"When are you at homet — when can I see 
you ? — ^how can I help you t" persisted Helen. 

" I do not think you can really help me. I 
am never at home. I go out to work in the 
fields or at hop-picking. I'm not always at the 
cottage down the lane. Besides, I ought to 
hate and to curse — no, I don't mean curse, but 
hate, hate bitterly the name of Latimer, and so 

t2 
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I do all but joo, mj pretty ! Ah ! m j darKpg 
dear, do not look at me so hard and haughty. 
I loTed joa from toot cradle. Poor Feena is 
sad and wfld and ignorant. HaTe pity on her, 
as God wiD pity yon T* 

Then Helen's eyes OTerflowed — she bmshed 
away her tears, and stretdied ont her hand to 
the forlorn creature, who wept for company. 

** Feena,*' she said at last, ** do yon never g^ 
to chnrch? I nerer see yon there. Gro and 
hear of Him who was meek and lowly in heart, 
who, being a man, can feel for onr sorrows, 
who bore onr griefe, by whose stripes we are 
healed; who binds np the broken heart, who 
gives peace and rest to weary sonls. Shall I 
send Mr. Falconer to yon ? — ^he is a good man, he 
wiU read to yon, and win try to understand yonr 
trouble. Do you know what parish you are in ?" 

" I don't know that I belong to any parish — 
we are sort of squatters, wild men, like wild 
animals. But don't send any clergyman to me 
— they are no different to any other man. I 
could understand you, and you would feel for 
me. Would they ? Certainly not many. How 
can I go to church? To be pointed at and 
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scorned ! No, no, there are some things even 
such broken creatures as I cannot bear. Once 
or twice on dark wet nights I've been to the 
new chapel, but they speak so loud and coarse 
it wearies and worries me. Look at my clothes, 
are they fit for church? Church is for new 
gowns, and smart bonnets, for gay people, for 
meetings and greetings, not for me. They 
would scorn me, and would not sit beside, me 
there. In thought 'tis all very well to stand 
like the publican in the old picture-book, with 
hands across one's breast — but could one do it 
really ? — stand and cry aloud, * God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner?' Would anyone do it? 
Why should I? Am I worse than others? 
Need I call upon neighbours to flout me more 
than they do ? Church, and God in churches, 
are for the rich and the happy ; the poor and 
the unhappy hide themselves at home, or, as I 
do, in the woods. Ay, I've said a prayer or so 
in the woods alone, or coming across the com- 
mon on a wild night, when other folk may fear 
to be out. Helen Latimer, it may sound a bold 
speech to your ears, but I'm more afraid of man 
than I am of God." 
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Helen was weeping, 

"I am very sorry — ^very sorry," she kept 
repeating. Then she said, ^* I shall bring you 
a Bible one day. If you are not in, I shall put 
it on the windownsill. Will you read it? 
Bead about the Man of Sorrows — read all His 
words, — and may God bless and comfort you !" 

Feena pressed the hand she held against her 
bosom and her forehead in silence, then took 
the track to the left over the common. 

** What is it, Helen ?" cried her father, w^hen. 
he reached her and saw the evident traces of 
tears upon her face. 

" She made me very sad, father. I will talk 
to you by-and-by." 

On the border of the forest they parted with 
Morton. He lingered a moment to watch the 
father and daughter as they emerged from the | 

trees upon a rising ground; then, with com- 
pressed lips and an unusual hurry at his heart, 
he toQched his horse's flank and rode home. 

As they passed the spot where she had 
spoken with Feena, Helen told her father to 
whom she had ridden away from him, and the 
substance of their conversation. 
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•* Who is Feena?" she said—" tell me, father." 

Colonel Latimer's face was very grave; a 

deep shadow — more than conld be caused by 

the fall of evening — ^lay upon him. Helen felt 

hers had been no ordinary question. 
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CHAPTEK XVm. 

" X WILL tell you the story yon want to hear 
J- at once," Colonel Latimer began, ^when, 
having crossed the common pit&Us in safety, 
they came ont into the lanes leading to 
Harefield. "There are many things better 
untold, I believe, and you may be surprised to 
hear I have never told this story to your 
mother: she has, indeed, never asked me. 
You are in a different position. This woman 
has a curious affection for you, and you seem to 
be attracted by her." 

"I certainly am, and I cannot account for 
it, unless it is woven up with childish memories. 
I seem to have dreamed of her. I suppose I 
have heard her spoken of as a strange and 
remarkable person." 

"Very likely, for she is regarded by the 
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common people with that reverence of fear 
that attaches, in their minds, to persons possess- 
ing extraordinary powers, especially of evil. 
They might hesitate to say the word, but they 
do think of her as a witch ; besides which, she 
is reported to be of gipsy race." 

*' I was told this yesterday ; but of course I 
knew the first was not time, and the latter 
improbable — real gipsies keep very faithful to 
their tribe. Surely, however, that she is 

unjustly accused and avoided should make us 
more ready to help and protect her." 

" Where have you learned your code, child ? 

If that is your mother s teaching, no wonder 

we make such good yoke-fellows. The practice 

you propose is far from being that of the 

world ; it says, * Avoid the black sheep, keep 

clear of those against whom a breath of scandal 

has gone forth ; whether they deserve rebuke or 

not, do not countenance them, if you wish for 

my approval.' Not that the world and its 

votaries are immaculate. Their code is, 'Be 

successful in all you undertake, and if you get 

into trouble, or do wrong, do not be found 

out.' The idea of helping those that stumble, 
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picking up the fidlen, or giving of their abun- 
dance to those that need, does not occur to 
them. I conld not have endnred to find mj 
child a worldly-minded, cold, shallow-hearted 
woman. I do not much fear it now." 

** I do not think you ought ever to fear it ; I 
am not a vapid, fine lady, or extraordinarily 
selfish ?" asked Helen, rather proudly. 

^^No, you are not. God forlndl But still 
such a change is possible. What do yon 
know? Only us, your parents. Where have 
you been ? Only at home. The world has 
various allurements, to suit all tastes. You do 
not suppose the great and wise and learned 
have been tempted to their ruin by one coarse^ 
vulgar bait ? The morsel is dressed in daintiest 
guise, and every conceivable fashion. One 
may be specially prepared for you. Don't look 
so grave about it, darling. Your mother has, I 
see, endeavoured to protect you by the best 
armour — the doctrines of Christ and a useful, 
thoughtful life spent in the service of others ; 
and you have in your natural disposition a 
simplicity and straightforwardness, an earnest* 
ness that would make you a difficult prey. J£ 
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you were not the girl you are, and not my heir^ 
I should probably not tell you Feena's story. 
You will fill a responsible position some day; 
more discretion, more conduct, more self-denial, 
is required of you than of most people. This 
has its pains and pleasures, its dignity and its 
trial. Take the lot that God has dealt you,^ 
feeling that you must render into His hands aa 
account of your stewardship, and must say^ 
^ Behold me and the children whom Thou hast 
given me.' Do not falter or be afraid ; courage 
and strength will come sufficient for the occasion 
if you keep a steadfast, onward-gazing face and 
a firm trust in God." 

"I am a soldier's daughter," Helen said, 
throwing up her head, " and a Latimer. The 
Latimers never are afraid." 

"Do not suppose, however, the Latimer^ 
never do wrong, never deserve to be abased^ 
never have suffered for misdeeds. I could tell 
you tales to the contrary ; the one I have now 
to tell is an evidence. 

"When I came home from the Continent^ 
after my mother's death, I was for a long time 
out of health. My father evidently did not 
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desire my company in London ; I wlis very 
broken-hearted, too, about your mother, and 
staying in Brighton, I met Lord and Lady 
Parkhnrst — he was then Lord Hawkstead, for 
his father was still living. They were very- 
kind to me — she was especially so. I was too 
much of an invalid to screw up courage to go 
with them to Hawkstead, and face new people 
and a new place. With all Hawkstead's con- 
sideration for me — and I must admit he can be 
kind where his own selfish interests do not in- 
tervene — he was a dissolute, unprincipled man. 
He played high, betted on racecourses, lived 
amongst low-bred, infamous men. I have 
known this since ; I was unequal then to trou- 
ble myself, or, indeed, know anything about a 
man's habits. He drank enough to inflame his 
temper ; his conduct to women became notori- 
ous ; he was a devoted admirer of the fair sex, 
as it is called, and a dangerous flirt. It be- 
came not very creditable to an honourable, 
pure-minded woman to be acquainted with or 
spoken to by him ; this is the reason why I 
cannot allow your mother to go to Parkhurst. 
I am very sorry for Lady Parkhurst, but she 
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understands my feeling. Lord Parkhurst i& 
offended. In the world these things are under- 
stood and settle themselves. People receive 
both Lord and Lady Parkhurst, but they rarely 
live together here ; they have chosen to remain 
together for the sake of their children. She 
had great and serious cause of complaint 
against him ; the peace and honour of her home 
were broken up by his general conduct, and his 
attachment to another lady. She was very 
young— perhaps she was foolish and passion- 
ate ; she may have sulked ; she is not talented. 
Not being an amusing companion, she had little 
hold over him, and lost that very soon. I need 
not tell you that their home is unhappy for 
themselves and for their children. That poor 
young fellow who has just left us is so home- 
less, is so uncomfortable, that he is happy to 
accept a secretaryship to one of our ministers, 
and only waits till a poor fellow his father has 
committed for poaching comes out of gaol, and 
can provide for his children. 

" There is some excuse to be made for Lord 
Parkhurst, for he was an only son, supplied 
liberally with money, heir to a large estate ; his 
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mother died when he was yonngy his father 
was a reprobate. A man of ability, a scholar, 
and a wit, he was one of those men not merely 
a sinner himself bat a canse of sin in others. 
The late Earl was then, yon may suppose, a 
bad connsellor for his son. He led him into 
every hannt of fashion and vice ; he langhed to 
hear his lion cnb, as he called him, swear and 
blaspheme, to see him toss off his glass with 
topers, to learn that he had beaten the Thatch, 
robbed some &t, half-dmnk old Alderman, 
mobbed a beantifhl actress, helped a friend to 
run away with an heiress. The late Earl was 
acquainted with your grandfather; they fre- 
quented the same clubs and coffee-houses, met 
in various places. Before I went to the Conti- 
nent, my mother tried to keep her anxieties 
about my father from me — suggested I ought 
to marry a woman with money, for the honour 
of my house, and because my father s expenses 
were very large, owing to his house in town, 
and his having become a member of Parliament. 
I found afterwards he had other expenses ; he 
had gambled, he was mixed up with a bad set 
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of men and women, abandoned worldlings, 
utterly destitute of principle. 

I came home from India to find everything 
wrong and wretched, and I stayed at Ashfield 
to take care of my father until his death. In a 
codicil to his will I was enjoined to pay £500 
to Feena Parker. It appears that on some 
occasion my father was staying at Hawkstead 
with other guests, male and female. There was, 
one night, much talk, laughter, ultimately bet- 
ting upon the beauty of certain persons, and 
my father protested vehemently in favour of 
one to whom he had for long been notoriously 
attached. Lord Parkhurst rallied him long, and 
in the morning after breakfast said, **As you 
drive through my gates, Latimer, look at the 
girl who opens them." My father looked, and 
did not rest till that girl Feena, very beautiful 
then as I can show you by her picture that I 
possess, was won. Her mother was a decent 
woman, I believe. It is said she was of gipsy 
race. She had the dark eyes and hair of 
Southern nations, with a slight, tripping, for- 
eign accent quite unlike the slow drawl of our 
county. Her name too was Lovell, she had 
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some education and natural talent, besides a 
lovely voice, which Feena inherited. Where 
she really came from, how her husband induced 
her to leave her tribe if they were travelling in 
Sussex, I cannot tell you. Lord Parkhnrst had 
horses on the turf, and an excellent stud groom, 
he may have gone to learn &om the JEtomany 
some of their secrets in taming and breaking 
horses ; it was this man who married Feena's 
mother, Avis. It was supposed her tribe cast 
her off for breaking their stringent rules. She 
had a comfortable little home near Hawkstead, 
she was very thrifty and " knowledgeable," as 
our people say ; her husband was very good to 
her, and she had this one child. One day her 
husband was thrown from his horse and killed. 
The Earl let her stay in her husband's house as 
long as she could keep the little farm in order ; 
but it worried her, and she grew moody and for 
getful, and had strange wandering ways; sorrow 
may have warped her brain. Her neighbours, 
with whom she had never been very friendly, 
began to watch and gossip about her, then to 
suspect, and at last to fear her. Gifted with great 
natural observation and penetration, having 
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«ome knowledge of herbs and simple medical 
treatment, sleight of hand in various card and 
other tricks, together with fortune-telling, as it 
is called, by palmistry or cards, and incanta- 
tions, these slow-witted south-country folk were 
amazed, suspicious, fearful, and at last they 
hated her. They consulted her often, however, 
in their various difficulties, and believed in her 
powers of healing, foretelling, and ultimately of 
pver-looking, till she grew, at last, to believe in 
herself talked a great deal of nonsense, I dare- 
say, and gave herself airs of importance. I have 
known people who went to consult her, whom 
she answered in the gravest manner ; and when 
her predictions and charms did not (as was most 
likely) come true or have any effect, she laugh- 
ed at them for being fools enough to suppose 
her capable of doing miracles. However, no 
living could be made thus. Lord Parkhurst 
had compassion on her, and put her and her 
daughter into one of his lodges; Avis died 
about a year after her daughter left her; her 
mind was quite unbalanced, though she was 
• perfectly harmless. 

" Feena went to London with my father ; he 
VOL. I. U 
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was very proud of her youth and beauty, her 
gay, saucy manners, and her exquisite voice. 
He talked of launching her upon the stage, but 
she was too vain, giddy, and idle, too fond of 
pleasure to study ; she only learned enough to 
heighten her attractions. After a time they 
parted ; I do not know whether he was angry 
and jealous, or that she thought it wiser to 
secure a husband, or, as I have sometimes sus- 
pected, whether he, in a fit of drunkenness had 
promised to marry her, and in sober moments 
regretting the promise, induced her to marry 
Parker. Parker was the son of an innkeeper 
at Newmarket. The father was an honest 
man, as innkeepers go, but was mixed up 
with racing and betting men ; the school was 
a bad one for an idle, worthless fellow 
like Tom Parker, who had nothing but his 
personal good looks to recommend him, to- 
gether with a fine seat on horseback and some 
knowledge of horse flesh, Parker married 
Feena, and my father settled them in the inn 
at Newmarket; but Parker could not keep 
out of the stables nor off the turf. Every- 
thing went wrong ; the man was quarrelsome 
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and troublesome. He rode in a travelling circus, 
he got work in Brighton and in Downton in 
race weeks, and gradually fell in the scale, till 
at last they came here. This was just when I 
came from India last, and found my father so 
broken in health and spirits. I saw Feena 
once ; she was changed, her pride tamed, and 
her beauty fading. She came to thank my 
father for something he had done for her, I 
never asked what ; he was uneasy till he had 
got rid of her. She had been living in what 
you call the squatters' cottages, which Parker 
now owns. My father died, and in his will left 
Feena Parker £500. He never told me any- 
thing about her. I have gathered the story 
from certain letters and papers of his, and from 
some of the talk of the country people, who 
knew her to be Avis' daughter, and knew also 
that my father was very generous to her. Per- 
haps some of the old people at Hawkstead sus- 
pected in whose company she left Parkhurst ; 
but it was mere gossip, and too common an oc- 
curence, even had it been perfectly established, 
to cause surprise or animadversion. Many 
things have happened more memorable; and 
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people retain little interest in anything that 
does not affect themselres. Bj many of the 
-conntrj poople Feena is supposed to inherit her 
mother's attributes. Parker was too far adYanced 
in his downward career for any ordinary influ- 
ence to stop him ; if anyone could have kept a 
constant watch over him, supplying him judici- 
ously with fonds, it might have been possible ; 
Ihe best means of all would have been to get 
him to emigrate, so as to break all the ties 
^nd habits of his evil life here ; but the feeling 
of the ordinary Englishman is very strong 
against expatriation. Five hundred pounds 
were soon gone ; Uiey probably only accelerated 
Parker's ruin. You see the condition in which 
«he is. No one can employ him as a regular 
servant in any department ; he is clever with 
animals, and he gets occasional weeks of work. 
I fancy, too, he frequents every race-conrse, 
where he picks up some small sums. The 
<x>ttage and bit of ground are his own ; and he 
never can forget he was himself once a master. 
** I have several times tried to prevail upon 
JPeena to let me do something for her, but she 
has always refused, with passionate and haugh- 
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ty words. For some time she was absent from 
here. Parker had permanent employment near 
Downton, and they sent then: son to a good 
school. When 1 saw her again some yeara 
ago she did not know, or would not tell me^ 
what had become of the boy. His father hated 
him, she said, he was better away. 

** That is a sad story, my child. What a 
romance it would make. * 'Tis true, 'tis pity, 
pity 'tis, 'tis true.' " 

Helen drew closer to her father. 

"Thank you so much for telling me that 
story. 1 feel as if you trusted me. It is very 
sad, very terrible ; but I think it proves what 
we began with, that we who have some influ- 
ence, some wider knowledge, should help those 
who have none." Then she added, with a sigh, 
" I knew the Latimers were sans peur, I had 
hoped they were also sans reproche ; but I was 
wrong. But the tarnished shield can be made 
bright. I know you are doing your best ; help 
me to follow you in keeping it clear and unsul- 
lied, till the old knightly French motto may be 
true of us, sans tacheP 

" Without spot and blameless," said Colonel 
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Latimer. ** What a boast that would be, Helen, 
for a trol J noble God-fearing race I Some put 
their trust in chariots and horses, but we 
will remember the name of the Lord most 

** One thing in your story struck me. No one 
acted in the least as if they feared man or God, 
as if — how shall I tell you without saying my 
thoughts foolishly? — as if— they ever prayed* 
They seemed to have forgotten that they owed 
allegiance to God, and duty to their neigh- 
bour.** 

You have not expressed it foolishly.'* 
Did none of them ever go to church ? Was 
there no clergyman who told them of the here- 
after? — reminded them that we are not only 
insects to live here an hour, and then perhaps 
perish, but that there may be ages and ages 
of life after this beginning ?" 

** There are fashions in all matters, even, in 
politics and religion. At one time lust of 
power, place, gain, distinguished almost all 
politicians; the public service was corrupt 
beyond what you could believe. A better day 
has dawned. The great wars with America and 
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France tested the truth and earnestness of our 
statesmen. In religion, men were little inclined 
to heed its teachings; its ministers were 
corrupt ; they were treated like servants, and 
were hirelings who cared little for their flocks ; 
were dependent on their patrons often for their 
very dinners ; they waited for their arrival in 
church ; they preached to amuse them, not to 
instruct. Fine ladies and gentlemen rarely 
went to church; when they did, it was to 
look at each other, and criticise afterwards ; 
drinking, fox-hunting, card-playing men, wits, 
sceptics — of whom there were many — treated 
every day alike. Do not misunderstand me ; 
there were always men and women who had 
not bowed down to Baal, and priests who 
served God in spirit and truth. When you are 
older, and read the satirists of the last generation, 
you will see these portraits at length. There 
seems now to be a faint light dawning, a vague 
trouble, a certain seeking in the dark, a desire 
to improve, to mend evil ways, which pervades 
all classes. I have heard people speak as if our 
country were on the verge of revolution, so 
great is the stir in men's minds. Our revolutions 
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have been bloodless ones ; let ns hope this one 
may be so. I will not again use the word w^hich 
was made so terrible in France, bat I feel sure 
that a great change is going on. Do not make 
another mistake, one that is unlikely to your 
temperament, certainly, but which I warn yon 
against, as we are speaking of these things. 
No forms of religion, no creeds, no church 
services, no mere man's ministration, a clergy- 
man's visits, for instance, can save a soul, they 
are helps only. Beligion, the love and fear of 
God, the regard of your neighbour, the strenu- 
ous doing of your duty, which is everything 
that your hand finds to do, must be in you, in 
every breath you draw, in every word you 
speak, in every step you take. It must be in- 
spiration, and aspiration both. Professions of 
no kind are really valuable ; it is what a man 
does, and not what he says, that is his true 
creed. It is this matter of profession that 
makes me speak hardly, or what in your gentle 
ignorance you may think irreverently, of the 
clergy. They profess so much, and do so little ; 
and, from the exceptional sacredness and 
dignity of their vocation, we expect a great 
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deal. Your grandfather Grantley was a very 
dififerent man; he was no blind, careless, or 
stumbling guide ; there were others like him ; 
and I am thankful to say that thoughtful, far- 
sighted people say the day of carelessness and 
levity is drawing to a close, and that there are 
already signs of reaction. Here comes the 
rain, Helen. We must hasten home." 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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